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THE NEW VOLUME. 


This being the birth-day of a new volume, we bid a 
A probation of 


welcome to our friends and the public. 
two years, during which more than twenty thousand of 


our volumes have spread over the land, has established 
us, we believe, in the good opinions of many; we hope 
to be confirmed in this pleasant position, and to acquire 
new friends and well wishers. We may venture to assert, 
that there have been included in our past pages many 
hooks and essays of first-rate merit; there have been dis- 
played—wisdom, and wit, and humour—true poetry and 
story; knowledge has been mingled with lighter matter, 
and we trust made agreeable. We may the less hesitate 
to ascribe to the various works these eminent qualities, 
and confer on them our mark of approbation, since they 
are not productions of our own, but from the pens of 
authors of admitted talent, many of whom are well 
_ known, and some of them enjoying a high and un- 
doubted celebrity. 
From what has been done, our readers will be enabled 
The 


conclusion of a second year has come upon us, and we 


in some degree to judge of what we intend to do. 


are not oppressed by the vanity of supposing all has been 
accomplished that some may have anticipated; yet the 
consciousness of having striven to lead the public mind 
to proper objects—of having never knowingly pampered 
a vicious taste, nor fed the open ears of the curious with 
private slander, or unjust and malignant satire, may well 
afford us some satisfaction, while it generates in our 
readers a confidence in our designs for the time to come. 
For the future, we can of course speak only of what is 
probable and possible. We hope to do much, and in this 
prospect we are supported by increased facilities of every 
kind, and (equally important) our extended list of lenient 
patrons. 

The issue of our bold experiment has proved our 
original assertion, that “There is in the United States a 
numerous population, with literary tastes, who are 
scattered. over a large space, and who, distant from the 
localities whence books and literary information emanate, 
feel themselves at a great loss for that mental food which 
education has fitted them to enjoy ;” 
also, who are willing to judge of new productions by a 
standard not affixed by the trade of booksellers, nor the 
regularly organised tribe of polichinellos who stand with 
a penny trumpet ready to praise every passenger who 


we may now add 


gives them an encouraging smile. 

Our immense supply of periodical reading was little 
indebted for its favourable reception to those means well 
understood by publishers, but most disagreeable to the 
public; the large list of subscribers was the effect of a 
spontaneous burst of approval from all quarters. It was 
welcomed every where as a means of improvement, and 
a substitute for the small talk or idle listlessness which 
still employs too large a portion of the time of many. In 
comparison with it the old periodical literature appeared 
little better than partial and laborious. The opposition 
of the booksellers to this rushing influx, which at first 
view threatened to sweep away a portion at least of their 
profits, soon gave way before the obvious fact that its 
tendency was to nurse a new race of readers, in the same 
manner that the merchant service inakes able seamen for 
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a period of national emergency. They have long since 
but they have become 
The effect of this 


regular, extensive, and cheap, 


not only ceased from opposing 
our most efficient agents and friends. 
new supply of reading, 


‘Jupon the sales of books was speedily felt; volume afier 


volume of the same works were printed as soon as we 
had given them currency, and sold with unexpected 
rapidity ; it was found that our large edition was an 
advertisement and passport to public favour. If this was 
realised, who can doubt that the effect on the sale gene- 


rally of good works was favourable? 


There is a numerous class of readers to whom it may 
be presumed this mode of publishing is highly accept- 
able; we allude to those actively engaged in daily 
pursuits which leave little time to waste in making ex- 
periments in literature; they have learned perhaps by 
experience, that a large portion of the books printed are 
designed to suit particular tastes,.or are a trial of the 
author’s powers ;—possibly see the light from the influ- 
ence of friendship in the printer for the writer, or from 
the ignorance of one or both of these. It is one step to 
the saving of time, if an individual, not a producer him- 
self, and having only the satisfaction of his readers in 
view, will undertake to sift from the great issues 
printed books, new or negicted, such as appear to him 
worthy of perusal or preservation. If he bring to this 
task industry, and succeed in meeting the wants of his 
readers, the merit will be granted him of having saved 
both money and vexation; he may perhaps in this time- 
saving operation have recalled to the pleasant paths of 
literature a large number, who have been so long accus- 
tomed to disappointment, and to meeting with unattrac- 
tive works, as to neglect books almost entirely, and to 
pass their leisure hours in less instructive pursuits. 
The most ample testimony has been offered that this 
“Library” has contributed to the pleasure of thousands, 
who, but for the resource it offered, must have been, left 
with minds unoccupied, or thrown into unprofitable and 
uncongenial society. 

To such, and to all, we may say on the present occa- 
sion, that to the best of our extensive resources they shall 
not lack the literary relaxation to which they are entitled 
at our hands. It is here, however, that we feel occa- 
sionally that a difficulty exists. 


instruction, or scientific disquisition, there is definite 


In points of practical 


matter to grapple with—to reflect on or refute ;—but in 
the boundless domains of fancy and feeling, the trite de 
gustibus applies with particular force, and renders the 
task of a literary caterer one of no slight embarrassment. 
In fact, so much depends on individual temperament in 
the appreciation of literature addressed to the taste and 
sympathies of beings so variously organised as “ Readers,” 
that any attempt at universal adaptation might be deemed 
chimerical. We can, therefore, only aim at as close an 
approximation to general satisfaction as the case will 
admit; while for the complication of interests to be re- 
conciled, as well as for a peculiar position, we claim the 
continued consideration and indulgence of our readers, 
who have evinced more general approval of our course 
than we anticipated, or indeed, had any reason to expect. 
We thank them heartily for this and other favours, and 
shall continue our utmost exertions for their gratification. 


Tas Eprror. 


of 


‘| geous beauty 





JENNINGS’ LANDSCAPE ANNUAL FOR 1835. 


be Fall of Granana. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Introduction. 
It has formed a just objection to the annuals that they 
have heretofore been indebted for their popularity to the 
of 


thought, with some show of reason to exercise an un- 


beauty their pictorial embellishments; they were 
favorable influence on permanent literature by the de- 
pressing nature of their flimsy tales. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the Landscape Annual, the letter press 
of which is commenced to-day, marks a new and im- 
proved era in the history of these ornamental and expen- 
sive productions. 

In writing of the Fall of Granada and the Alhambra, 
Mr. Roscoe has the disadvantage of coming after Wash- 
ington Irving; but he has produced a very pleasing work, 
in which the outline of history is filled up with the colour- 
Who would expect sober writing, when 


Mr. 


himself as occupying “a position midway between his- 


ing of romance, 
the theme is the Moors of Spain? Roscoe describes 
and his style is midway between 
of the 


tory and tradition,” 


prose and poetry. The “impassioned interest” 
subject inspired by his task has given a somewhat ambi- 
tious elevation to his diction, which will not, however, 
be deemed too florid to suit with a description of the gor- 
of the 


Alhambra and the pomp of the 


Arabian monarchs of Granada. 

The latter portion of the work is the most deeply in- 

teresting, from its historical and tragical incidents. 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

The author of the Landscape Annual has already con- 
ducted his readers to the fairest scene, of France and 
Italy. In traversing those lands, renowned alike in his- 
tory and song, he endeavoured to gather from hoar anti- 
quity,—from the page of the adventurous traveller, and 
the poet’s lay, whatever he remembered as the bright 
source of his veneration for the genius of the south. 

He pursues, in the present volume, a somewhat bolder 
flight. Spain—bold, ardent, melancholy Spain—the only 
land in Europe that the children of the east seem to have 
cared to make their home;—the nurse of romance, after 
it left its cradle in the Arab deserts;—the glowing mo- 
ther of chivalry—the sovereign of an infant world, whose 
wondrous plains and forests, but for her, had been per- 
haps still unknown ;@—Spain—a land in itself bearing 
features expressive of all that can give interest to external 
nature, and possessing annals filled to overflowing with 
memorials of the great, the erring, and the ill-fated, fur- 
nishes themes on which the mind, looking either for les- 
sons or for excitement, may brood long and well. 

Old associations—the mingling surprise and admiration 
with which he traced these annals, placed the author in 
a position midway between history and tradition—not far 
enough from reality to forget the truth, but still sufficient- 
ly excited to give credence to the whispers of his own 
opinions and sympathies. He presents the reader with the 
result of the enquiries and thoughts which have had their 
origin in this state of mind. That fiction may be made 
the handmaid of truth, is proved by many a memorable 
example, and he trusts that his attempt to combine the 
various consequences of a long succession of events in a 
narrative condensed by, rather than founded in fiction, 
will not fail in the principal object he has had in view, 
The Moors of Spain were a people marked by the 
strongest lineaments of human power and genius; thetr 
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character, their glory, and their fall were alike distinguish- 
ed by the mysterious energy which raised the founder of 
their nation into a conqueror; carried their tribes, first 
from desert to desert, and then from kingdom to kingdom, 
impelling them, when satiated with conquest, into the 
strange regions of philosophy, and in their desolation 
cast a glow of splendour, too deep, perhaps, ever to be- 
come evanescent. 

But while thus endeavouring to develope the character 
of the Moors, and of Moorish history, by the aid of a 
slight fiction, he has not left the reader without the infor- 
mation he might naturally look for from the simple nar- 
rative of the traveller or the historian. Examining the 
best sources of intelligence, he has detailed the circum- 
stances of the fall of the Moors, as they are recorded 
in the annals of the country ; while in every instance the 
noble talent of the artist has been brought into compan- 
ionship with the knowledge and ability of enlightened 


travellers, 

In the tone of languave and style of imagery he has 
adopted, the author ought perhaps to add, in justice to 
his own views. that it was not done without mature re- 
flection and deliberation. Had he continued to preserve 
throughout the calm and even teror of the tourist’s way, 
he felt that he should have justly exposed himself to the 
charge of tameness and want of feeling ona subject like 
the downfal of the Spanish Moors. While the farthest 
possible from attempting to catch even the semblance of 
that fire and energy, combined with novelty and elegance 
of ideas, or that loftiness and magnificence of expression 
which displayed a genius at once refined and gigantic, 
the author's admiration of the noble theme on which he 
wrote of itself impelled him to a deeper and warmer tone, 
and toa more frequent use of that imagery and those 
epithets, resulting from the more impassioned interest 
which he felt. Whether he may be justified in this slight 
change, by what he has observed of the natural elevation 
and vigour of style whenever the passions are strongly 
roused, and by his reverence for the magnificently bold 
and sustained flow of mighty epic masterpieces, like the 
[liad and Antar, commemorating the fortunes and vicissi- 
tudes of rival nations, an enlightened public,—that great 
unerring critic,—will alone decide, 

—— 
CHAPTER I. 


Come Hope, with golden ray, 

Beam through the gathering night; 

Lo, the same sun that fades to-day 

In the far main, ere dawn repairs his light. 
RomMancerko ANTIGUO. 


causes of the people. 
At the close of that dread eventful day when the |extends half the height of the tower ; on the key-stone is|sure to the meanest son of Islam. 


highest circle of the visible domain of faith; disposed to|and minarets, had now ceased to reflect the rays of the 
that seriousness so revered by its loftiest disciples, he |departed sun, but the deep purple of the sky rested like 
had, by the mere force of thought, and by a rapid succes-|a glory upon the massy angles and buttresses of the lofty 
sion of changes, not unobserved, acquired a habit of|towers. In proportion as the last refulgent light of day 
attention to the signs of the age, and the shadowy aspect |sank in the horizon, the whole of the spacious structure 
of coming events. Genius, combined with knowledge, |—losing its brilliancy—seemed to dilate in solidity and 
gave him a power higher and truer in the study of des-| extent. 
tiny, than the oldest of the Islamite prophets, who held} “Holy prophet!” ejaculated Aben Kassim, as he 
communion with their celestial chief. gathered his spangled kaftan (decorated robe or mantle) 
The noble hajib (the prime minister, and presiding chief|closer about him to resist the breeze which now blew 
of the council) now entered the deep grove of mingled | keener from the snow-capped mountains, wildly mourn- 
cypress and myrtles which skirted the eastern towers jing through the groves ;—* Holy prophet!” he repeated, 
of Alhambra. Through the occasional vistas of these |‘ thou wert not enshrined in splendour and luxuries like 
sequestered shades, the vast edifice presented itself to the | these, when the messenger of the Supreme first taught 
eye’in all its dim, undefined proportigns; its gorgeous | thee the ineffable mysteries of eternity ; when the glories 
Its bold turrets, its gilded domes | of a celestial paradise burst upon thy more than mortal 
view. Thy cave of refuge boasted no battle-towers, no 
* On emerging from the hills, into the spacious and |rampart walls of brass ; yet wert thou more inviolate than 
blooming plain, the old Moorish capital is seen in the dis- | steel-clad monarchs in that fort-girt sweep of golden 
tance, and more conspicuously the ruddy light of its Ver- | palaces. He who veiled thee with the spider’s simple web, 
milion ‘Towers, [Alhambra,—* the red house ;” so called | who bade the dove to build, and spread her wings around 
from the colour of the materials originally employed,] his prophet’s head, whispered to thee there more swect 
high overhung by the range of the snow-clad Sierra. | and wondrous counsel than all the wisdom of our learned 
lhe sight of the famed Alhambra, associated with the ulemas, [an order of lawyers next in rank to the cadhi] 
eps dohat of the adventurous heroism, the strange roman- | ihe vain, weak-eyed policy, the idler eloquence of our 
tic loves, the fearful fate, the now mouldering towers of cent Maen tt ee : at) 
2 : : gre ans. In the eyes of the Most Merciful and 
its lordly masters, impresses the soul with deep andj(, ; lidst find fav é ge eae 
mournful feelings ere the traveller enters its deserted | *"*°10U% im det Tank Seeont ad eceeemen, Sr thy 
courts, its yet splendid but silent halls. A fortress of coctrine "wen the faith of the compassionate and the 
palaces, its walls bristling with castellated forts, embraces resigned.* Adversity opened to thee the stores of ex- 
the entire erest of the hill which commands the city, |Petence and truth, and Destiny guided thy steps in the 
forming part of the grand Sierra Nevada, a chain of|Tight path, till thou couldst behold all-joyful Paradise 
mountains perpetually covered with snow. ‘Thus spa-|prefigured in the “shade of the scymitars,” beckoning 
cious as splendid, it would admit a garrison of forty |thy young bright faith’s disciples to rush into the groves 
thousand men, and was frequently the sole possession of |of spears, to mark unquailed the lightning of the battle 
different contending monarchs during the civil wars of|clouds, and greet thy enemies with a joy yet loftier than 
Granada. Its very desertion, after the conquest of the | we welcome the pure blessed season of thy earthly Bai- 
Moors by the Castilian monarchs, with the abandonment ram.t But where is now the generous soul of thy early 
of the palace of Charles V. scemed to be dedicating it to | khaliphs, who raised their golden thrones upon the necks 
ruin and decay—a mighty monument to the power and | o¢ subjugated kings? where the thousand cities, and 
splendour of its founders. 3 , palaces, and tribes, and nations? Fallen; fallen on the 
Granada, the beloved city of this vast mountain-fortress, Bs a a : ia ee ery Caer 
lay at its feet. Approached by steep winding avenues. ae ere me ea erage eg apeneite, “ 
Se PI . ’ ; s° | brethren and families, of ancient tribes with tribes! 
through groves of fragrant beauty, decorated with tem- sprees: gl é 
ples, gardens, and fountains, the white, glittering edifices, Once were hy institutes of bravery and honour clad a 
the sparkling of the waters, and the golden light of spires the royal robes of sovereignty, courteous and magnani- 
and minarets, gave to the dark green foliage and the deep |™0US; once were discipline and justice wedded with the 
azure of its skies a splendour of relief almost dazzling to|$t@Vity of reason and sound discretion ;—days for ever 
the eye. Through an antique Moorish tower of vast| fled! The season of alms, and prayers, and pilgrimage, 
dimensions, opened the chief entrance leading to its|thy people flocked to the voice of thy muezzins; then 


and sumptuous hues.* 








grand portal, the Gate of Judgment, within which sat aj were the faithful sheltered beneath the sacred shield of 


their judge-kings, when they sat in their gold and gem- 
embroidered kaftans at the gate, and gave out even mea- 
Where now is the 


public tribunal to pronounce instant decision on the 
The arch of the grand vestibule 


Moorish monarch beheld the Christian captives of the eg a gigantic hand, and in the same manner, on | impulse which bore thy Moslems, with the Koran newly 
> aharah* » . » wate >iInne side. ¢ ¢ 2 key: ’ . ve * ° 7 . . . 5 
fallen Zaharah* led in triumph through the gates of|the inner side, a gigantic key: the former, it-is believed, written on their hearts,—graven on their flashing fal- 


Granada, a noble and elder of his council, famed alike representing the emblem of doctrine, the latter that of 
faith, and borne as an armorial ensign on the banners of 
the Alhambra to meditate in the cool delicious shades of|the Moslems in their carly conquests, opposed to the 
Christian cross. 
iconducts the spectator to an open esplanade, the Plaza de | 
los Algibes, where were situated the great reservoirs cut 
in the solid rock for supplies of the purest water. At 





for eloquence and wisdom, left the evening banquet of 


its spreading gardens. ‘The venerable yet still chivalrous 
Aben Kassim had been the companion of the ruling 
prince from the earliest period of his career; had shared 
in his victories, been the partner of his pleasures, and, in t 


chions,—beyond the uttermost bounds of their native 
seas, built up kingdoms, seignories, and states, to its 
A winding passage from the porch | glory, and towered upon the wings of conquest, till it out- 
soared even the chivalry of the mighty Charlemagne, and 

| laid the loftiest crests of his favourite heroes in the dust ?” 
Scarcely had the last words fallen from the lips of the 
old, impassioned Moslem, when the moon, a small silver 





this point, the magnificence of the prospect from the 


the most perilous moments, approved himself the chief) Wats above, along the vale of the Darro, and through the | crescent, was seen slowly surmounting the shadowy crests 


stay and pillar of the state. But while the Moslem king 


Vega, is no where to be surpassed. 


Proceeding round a|and broader minarets of the Alhambra. Aben Kassim 


continued, as in youth, fiery and impetuous, enamoured part of the imperial palace, the tourist next enters the | felt like a mortal from whose eyes the veil of ages had 


of power, but wild, dark, and involved in all the wander- |; 
i 


nterior of the palace by a plain, unornamented portal; | fallen away; who was permitted to behold the secret 


ings of passion, Aben Kassim had become mild, tempe-|and it is then the enchantment of eastern pomp, luxury, | fountain of his ancestral glory,—the mysterious shrine, 


rate, and thoughtful. 


The fervid zeal for the glory of/and refinement first bursts upon his astonished view. | in whose golden cells the banner of Mohammed had been 


his religion which had led him into the noblest scenes of | Here appears the Court of the Alberca, and at the upper treasured by the fates ere vet unfolded to the world. 


Moorish conflict; the passion which had made him the ]end rises the ‘Tower of Comares. 


Through an arch-way 


hero of some of the tenderest lays of the poets, still ex-|at the lower part he approaches the celebrated Court of 


erted their power over his soul; but his motives were 
now wholly embued with the glowing spirit of his iove 
of country, and of his friend. 

The creed of the great prophet and reformer did not I 


Alahmar, must have dealt in magic. 


Lions,—on one side of which lies the Hall of the Am- | Hajig, who erected the beautiful Gate of Justice. Vieing 


yassadors. |with the example set by his illustrious predecessor, he 

The lavish splendour of the Alhambra gave rise to the evinced all the ardour of a great and good mind in pro- 
popular belief that its great founder, Mohammed Aben|moting the happiness and prosperity of his people, and 
The first king of|so strong was his attachment to learning and the arts, 


however teach him to gather wisdom from the internal ; ‘ ‘ i roa . egy tee 
: the noble line of Beni Nasar, he gained the throne by his | that at a period when the rest of Europe was lost in 


warfare of self with self. It left him his passionate 


. ° - 2 es A z « . . 
reputation for wisdom and beneficence in 1238. His | comparative barbarisin, Granada presented a capital and 


dreams of delight; he was too devout a Mussulman not | ¢ } : ‘ 
Sa se : former character as a governor seemed to actuate every /a court surrounded with all the luxuries of taste and 


to cherish them as anticipations of the bright and ever- 
lasting paradise. But Aben Kassim had too much mind 


C 


and solid, he promoted many noble and useful institu-| genius of this active and extraordinary people. 


novement of the monarch ; with qualities at once brilliant 'refinement, all that was elegant and emblematic in the 
“ Gra- 


to be kept in bondage by the rich and sensual visions of} tions, and was beloved by his subjects as their guardian | nada,” says an Arabian writer, ‘“ was, in the days of 


the heaven pictured to the eyes of the faithful in their|and their friend. 


bold career. 


Almost unconsciously rising beyond the 


0 
g 
tury, directed its progress in person, and was often seen 
* The city of Zaharah, carried by storm, was the first | conversing with the architect and the labourers. 


He commenced the building of the | Yusef, asa silver vase filled with emeralds and jacynths.” 
* Of Islam, or resignation. 

t+ The Mohammedan Easter. 

t A fivourite tradition of the old Moslems, who 


rrand fortress towards the middle of the thirteenth cen- 


Though 


blow struck by the King of Granada, which provoked |surviving to an extremely advanced age, he left his vast|abounded in gigantic imagery, and corresponding ¢x- 





this last and memorable campaign. 
” 


~ 


undertaking to be finished by his successor, Yusef Abul! pressions, wherever their passions were concerned. 
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The prophet had, beyond question, chosen well when |the light of intelligence, the mental characteristics of his} ments, in place of bearing our sharp-edged missive to the 


he selected the half-orbed moon for the bright material face were themselves but interpreters of the pride—the 
emblem of his worshipped faith. For beautiful is the | terrible self-will, which ruled all the thoughts and avenues 
moon looking from heaven’s azure depths over a city in | of his being. — 

all its living strength, its turmoil, and its greatness;/ Aben Kassim then was the only one of his ministers 
beautiful is she when her beams fall thick and luminous who feared him not in his gloomy moods ; and the stern 
over the field glittering with tents and spears. But still monarch, as he grected him with a few pithy words, 
more lovely is she when pouring a chastened glory upon seemed to admit that he knew him to be his only real 
the ruins of empire slumbering in their time-hallowed | friend, and that he had, therefore, a right to approach 
desarts, she seems as if she were only watching the steps ‘him when he pleased, and to speak what he thought. 


of the lonely traveller, or waiting to reveal some mystery |“ Son of Ismael,”* said the noble scheikh, “ methinks} 
the hour is drawing nigh which must decide the fate of} like this. 


to the ardent soul of a true worshipper. 





wily monarchs ef Arragon and Castile. By Aliah! it 
will rouse their chill, stagnate blood when they hear that 
| all Granada’s kings who once gave tribute-money to Cas- 
tile are dead and gone—that our royal mint coins nothing 
|now but blades of swords and heads of javelins. Yet it 
|irks me that we let him wag his pert and impious tongue, 
| When the flash of many a weapon told him that justice 
was near at hand, ready to sprinkle the mouths of our 
lion-founts with his impetuous blood.” 

« Nay, count not of him, my royal master, at an hour 
Ye have struck the first bloow—ye have peril- 





Mohammed knew well that his earthly followers would |empire between thee and the descendant of thy vassal’ ed life and crown upon the die, be it for good or for evil 


often need some visible celestial emblem to inspire them | Goths. Fortune, my prince, like the heavenly emblem 


iresult? Why a moment's delay? Haste, fall swift as 


with the recollections of past glory, and never since the of our faith, shone on the Moslem arms ull their glory/ death, an eagle from his mountain rock with the prey in 


sword-planted tree of his faith took root, has that bright | had reached its flood—till wearing a paler aspect it began} view, on the seattered squadrons of the foe. 


crown of his standard beamed through the veil of night, | to wane with the revolution of days. Will it rise once 
but it has awakened in some warrior of his tribes a inore | more, fair as yon glorious crescent? will it ever more | 
indomitable spirit ; in some Imam’s priest or pilgrim-pcet, irradiate the world with its glorious beams! Or is it 
a deeper, more glowing enthusiasm, as they bent at the) not in the book of destiny, oh prince, even from the he-| 
sacred shrine, calling on Allah and his prophet. Aben |ginning, that the fame of nations which hath risen like) 
Kassim reverently raised his turban from his brow as|the sun in the east, shall set in the west amid a darker) 
he fixed his eyes on the clear calm heavens, till the |night; that they who have achieved deeds of splendour 
planet had risen high above those palace towers, their | shall but feel the darkness of adversity fall more heavily | 
shadowy courts, wooded avenues, groves, founts, and | upon their souls! Brave as thou art, didst thou do well, 
bowers,—the last and most beloved capital of the faithful. |oh king, to hurl defiance at the Christian foe? Nay, 
Then with the slow step of one whose thoughts ponder |chafe not; but having cast down the gauntlet to his 
on deeds given to power, wisdom, strength,—not the |teeth, draw the sword of the prophet,—away with the 
feebleness of haste or low policy to fulfil,—he entered |scabbard, and let 1t woo the stiles of victory once again, 
that magnificent area of the Alhambra, called the Court | 45 1t were a new and hard-won bride. It is not war, nor} 
of the Lions. 
tals and pillars of the porticoes, the alabaster reservoirs, 
the water of their bright fount that threw Ks spray re- 
joicingly into the pure, still air,—all far and near received | se 
a new and mysterious touch of beauty from the silver | War ; it is the deep designing policy, the cool and cau-| 
light of the waning moon. | tious treachery, the arts and intrigues of Arragon’s king, 
Aben Kassim paused for a moment in this proud, the firm and fanatic spirit of his Castilian consort, which | 
spirit-stirring scene; all was silent around him, but a|Aben Kassim Barris: More darkly inauspicious 
quick ear might catch at intervals the mellow voices of | tan the chivalry of Christendom marshalled in frank 
the lutes, awakening the hours to love and song, amid the |@ray against our scymitars, with what weapons shall 
golden saloons and inner chambers, or the plaintive note oi Vain to us is the aid of] 
of some bird from the myrtle gardens of the Linderaxa. | Afric’s princes, and the fiery blood of her de sert tribe S.| 
It was none of these, however, that made the thoughtful ¢ be n s of con ‘ord, and 
Moslem pause ; his step rested before one of those singu-|Saps_ the foundation of our empire, arming the hand of| 
lar inscriptions emblazoned from early ages on the halls | Moor against the peace of Moor. : 
and temples, not less than Jn the swords, of the prophet’s | “ What think you, noble scheikh ? plots Ferdinand in 
children, teaching them how kingdoms were to be won, | Secret to raise up enemies to our throne in the chiefs and 
and how, when conquered, they were to be maintained. children of the faithful ! ; ; 
A sigh escaped him as he turned away from the admo-| — “ Yea! in the tribes of your Zegris and Gomelez, in 
nitory wisdom of the past,—that sole despised heritage the palace, in the harem of Muley Hassan, oh king. 
of our sires; and he proceeded with more hurried step) ~ And wouldst thou, therefore, pay him tribute, Aben 
and clouded brow to the palace residence of the king, long 
into whose presence he alone, of all his aged council, 
ventured at any hour. j De 7 
Muley Ibn Hassan was seated in one of those luxu-| his holy prophet s cause ! 
rious retreats of the Alhambra, prepared by the seductive! | ~ Daringly great, but rash, unadvised, wert thou, ol} 
genius—the elegant voluptuous flatteries of successive 
architects, painters, and poets of those brilliant times. 
Beauty in all its forms, under every species of capricious 
taste, rare fancy, and emblematic invention, was to be seen 
in the variegated labours of these delicious saloons. 
Through richly ornamented windows and flower-wreathed 
lattices, came the odorous air of gardens shut out from every 
eye but that of the prince and his favourite sultanas and 
friends. Glittering, half-concealed fountains of the purest 
water diffused a coolness which gave sweet anticipation 
of the approaching night, and could one human being 
have entered that enchanting seclusion, so lovely in its | 
solitude, without the heavy sense in his heart of human) 
sin and calamity, he might well have rejoiced to behold 
on earth so rich an earnest of something not of fleeting 
beauty, a type of man’s recovered paradise with all its 


chivalry, the rush of spears, and the daunting clamour of 


our horsemen in the shock of steed with steed. It is not} 


most dreads, 


; we resist his dastard arts? 


against the bribe which dissolves the tic 


Kassim? wouldst deprecate my policy—nay, my 
craving—my burning thirst and passion, of war! retri-| 
bution, long merited, in avengement of great Allah’s and 
It is welcome to my soul!” 


king, when with taunts on his rejected claims thou didst| 
spurn the royal envoy, and for vassal-pay present the 
glistening scymitar to the Christian court. But was it 
wise and well for a commander of the faithful—for a} 
‘father of his tribes, and of horsemen—tor a ruler of the 
people, and a judge of the city! was it prudent as it} 
was honourable to the heart of the heroic chief of out 
chivalry ?” 

« Oh, Aben Kassim! and couldst thou have heard that 
vain-presuming knight remind thee of thy vassal lot, and/| 
call aloud for tribute before the assembled emirs and} 
elders of the empire, seated amid thy symbols of sway,| 
robed in thy royal kaftan on thy imperial divan, a throne} 
won for thee by the sword of judgment wielded by thy| 
prophet? Had he sent to challenge us to open tourney : 
lat the tilt of reeds, or to place the destiny of empire on| 
promises of delight. !lance with lance, more pleasing to me had been the sight! 

But there was an expression on the features of the jo! that malapert envoy in our lists, But his idle, red 
Moslem king which would have dissipated every gentle 1" embassy, told in so lofty a tone, made me tremble 
and loving thought,—all of peace, or heaven-inspiring | With rage to smite him, spite of his sacred badge, even 
solitude—from the mind of thé most unsuspicious of where he stood. And, methinks, he ought to thank | 
beings. | thee, that he does not now look down from our battle- 

He was now long past the meridian of life, and his | 
stately strong-knit frame had begun to bend and rock! * The peculiar veneration of the Moslems for the 
under the united force of time, enervating indulgence, and paternal authority, is in nothing shown more clearly than 
the stormy passions of his breast. Still his countenance }in this prevailing custom of individual address; nor could 
was more strongly ploughed by anxiety than by age.|there be a higher compliment to the son, than thus to 
His swarthy brow bore traces of the most violent tem- sink his own name in that of his father,—a fact which 
pests that can shake the human soul. Not deficient in | places Boabdil’s usurpation in no very amiable light. 








2 
re) 


The splendid marble pavement, the capi- | the fortune of the open battle-field, which fills my pro-| 
phetic spirit with alarm; I doubt not the onset o. thy[ 


} tures and enchantments of thie 


Granada’s 
last hope lies in the fiery combat; she can only foil her 
subtle enemy by rushing from field to field, reaping fresh 
harvests of the sword. Give him no breathing time to 
play his secret game, and stake the life of Moor against 
royal Moor. No more let the edge of Moslem steel smite 
the breasts of the prophet’s children !—seize on every 


| resource—pour through all its wide-spead channels thy 


long-treasured gold, till it turn to steel-clad hosts. Yea, 
the magician of the war, strike the earth with thy golden 
rod, till there up-spring legions upon legions—bands of 
Let the 
old Moorish pennon, unfurled once more on the bright 


hardy mountain warriors cover all our plames. 


blue seas, bear Afric’s fiercest tribes,—the swart sons of 
the desart—to confront the pride ef European chivalry 
gathering round us from each Christian land 
! 


us, too, summon all of heroism 


in aid of 
our haughty foe. Let 
and fiery zeal in the cause of our prophet, to stand by us 
in the mi rhity struggle, to brace the hearts of the chil- 
dren of Allah, to conquer with renown, or still more 
By our faith and our country, go forth 
with rapid heart-cleaving blows! beat down the artful 


greatly to perish. 
points and stratagems of thy enemy, as the sword of 
God, the old resistless fire of his Khaled, 


consumed whole hosts of unbelievers !’ 


wielded with 





«“ [ recognise the young 
iv staff—the light of my 


“It is now,” replied the king 


companion of my victories— 


path; for thy looks are terrible as when, young in arms, 
we broke the streneth of famed Pe'avo’s breed of moune 
| tain freemen, and bade their humbled monarch do obei- 
sance to the dazzling glory of the crescent; terrible ag 


when we opened a path through h quadrons on 


Cordova’s plains, and brought their chief 


a captive into 
our capital, ‘Thy counsel, nob heikh, com from 
lips touched with the hallowed wisdom which inspired 
our prophet. I see he is thy friend, and still be thou the 
friend of Muley Hassan, and let all be done as thy own 


brave heart would have it.” 





“Then Allah speed us! let us join the grand divan, 
ind next, oh king, surnmon we to red mosque our 
imauns and elders,—yca, the hajees,* every pious follower 
of their revered priests, even 0 > fagul s and antons, to 
offer up their praye for Granada! Thence let them 
proclaim through her cities, from end to end, the greatest 
of our holy wars; thence unfurl our prophet’s sacred 


and hur! back the infidel from the sotl of our bes 
loved country !’ 


bar ier, 


And was it not a glorious resolve, to hand down to 


their children and to their far success the bright heri- 
tage of their heroic sires—those blissful seats so long 
illumined by the torches of genius, science—by the lords 


of the sword and of the lyre—the clory of those heavens, 
ved in all the splendours 
and tndustry can picture 
wonder at 
the rapture with which the Moor looked upon the bright 


aud beautiful city of his princes !; In the dewy twilight 


the magnificence of nature a1 
and delights which mortal ait 


to the eye and to the soul! ‘Then who ean 


* Pilgrims ;—hajee Baba, or pilgrim Baba. 

+ Wildly romantic, and stranve as magnificent in its 
solitude, the aspect of Spain combines with the softer fea. 
south, all the stern bleak 
air of grandeur so characteristic of the 
With its bulwarks of dark sierras, its sweep of wide 
cheerless plains, alternating with the most delightfal and 
fertile regions, abounding in all the exquisite beanties of 
its southern clime; it may be said to resemble the archi. 
tecture of its singular conguerors,—vast and massy, dark 
and forbidding in its exterior, but suddenly opening upon 
all the interior beauty, glory, and refined luxurtous taste, 


eastern desert. 
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of morning, breathing the soft spirit of its southern sea, | which the peasants not unfrequently gathered the purest 


mingled with the pure breezy freshness of: its snowy | grains of gold and silver. The most conspicuous objects 
sierra; in the radiance of the noonday sun, in the so-|in the direction of the Darro, flowing through the valley 
lemn shades of evening, Granada burst upon his sight lof the two hills and dividing the city, were the palace ot 
with a splendour unknown to any other city in the} the Alhambra and the Vermilion Towers,—the former 
world. Loved with a species of idolatry, without parallel, | venerable in the eyes of the Moor as the grand citadel of 
perhaps, except in the glory of the Syrian Damascus, or | his country’s glory ; the latter, as one of those monu- 
the marble 'Tadimor in the palmy days of its famed queen, | ments which seem to defy the calculations of time, still 
far around her swelled the mountains which appear to| glowing midst the surrounding ruins of a fallen empire. 
have been raised by nature for her lordly barrier, their |‘l'o the northward of the river, rose the stern rude-looking 
snow-bound crests emulating in whiteness the crystal of |towers of the Albaycin and of Aleazaba; while the broad 
the moon-beams—their deep dark woods bending in bold intervening plain was covered with the light, airy, and 
contrast to the glittering clothing of their summits, and | variously adorned dwellings of the wealthy population. 


the not less exquisite splendour of the golden roofs of 
palaces and mosques that shone on the plains below. 
Wide spreading along the sunny sides of the delicious 
site of this queen of cities, the murmur of its golden 
river, the bloom of gardens and orchards vied with the 
luxury of an eastern Eden. Immediately on the skirts 
of those pleasure grounds which appeared only lavishly 
adorned to skreen, in their sylvan recesses, the most 
lovely of women from the too ardent rays of the sun, ex- | 


tended yellow corn-fields and purple vineyards far as the | naturally so well fitted to receive. 


eye could reach over fertile lands, richly peopled with 
busy hamlets, strong thriving towns, with innumerable 
castles and fortresses in the distance, 

In the midst of this spacious glowing scence of fertility, 
enriched with all the gems of art, lay Granada, like some 
proud beauty calin and stately, seated secure in her own 
spangled halls. From the two hills which she crowned 
with her numerous sumptuous edifices, the Darro and 
the Xenil were seen mingling their limpid waters, in 





which pictured to their eastern imaginations the paradise 
of the blest. But the rugged, dreary hills, with their 
ruinous towers and battlements, the broken aqueduct and 
bridge, the wasted or diverted fountains, the lost, negleet- 
ed roads, the torrent-worn dells and ravines, the birds of 
prey soaring from the snow-capped peaks above, the leaf: 
less site of groves, gardens, and busy hamlets—haunts of 
the wild fowl and the fox—the stern deep silence which 
wraps heath and vale, and stream; what a wondrous 
contrast to the whole scenery, under the impulse of the 
genius—the astonishing activity, the colonial policy, and 
teeming fertility, characteristic of the Moors! 
which gives to the loneliness of its plains and valleys, the 


mouldering fragments of its ‘mountain-tow ns and castles | which followed were not sufficient to warn the infatuated 
beneath the deep bluc skies, in a sunny soil fertilised by people of the declining grandeur of their empire, and the 
its crystal springs and rivers, so peculiarly mourntul and | jing of Castile continued to possess the complete ascend- 


almost unnatural an air. ‘Thus Granada, like some mighty | 


relic of vanished empire, every where presents traces o 
her palmy days of splendour ; the foot of the Moor is still 
on her soil; the look, the accent, the very character and 
manners of her regenerating Arab victor is visible in the 
features of her children—in their habits and costuine— | 
in the implements of husbandry as in the weapons of 
war. Still with their legend of the saint is mingled the 
romantic ballad or love-song of the Moor, as the herds- 
man returns at eventide by the Darro side, the slow-jour- | 
neying muleteers beguile the hour, winding their way 
down the steep mountain-pass. Within her chain of na- 
tural outworks, lofty sierras of marble and granite with 
cloud-piercing peaks, glowing under a burning sun, lay 
Granada, like some splendid beauty enveloped in rude at- 
tire, but whose dazzling charms and enchantments, as you 
approach more near, rivet the eye and fill the soul of the 
beholder. In her city of palaces, filled with umbrageous 
courts and avennes,—a sylvan scene of garden, grove and 
fountain-treshness wildly intermingled,—a labyrinth of 
cy isitely decorated nature in her wilderness of mingled 
swects,—she bade the rocks pour forth their cool delicious 
springs through her thousand sparkling founts, her snow- 
clad hills, to supply her marble halls, her fretted domes, 
and sacred temples, their wild declivities to bloom with | 
the cistus, the aloe, the fig.tree, the pomegranate, and 
the vine,—her vegas to teem with fruit and grain, and 
her garden-bowers with the myrtle and roses of Yemen, 
beneath their stately canopy of palm and cypress groves. 
From such a throne of beauty did the last queen of the 
Moorish capitals behold the approach of the storm, first 
cradled in the Asturian mountains by a handful of van- 
quished Goths, and now, having swept over her brilliant 
empire of the south, about to burst with exterminating 
fury upon the most beautiful and beloved of her mighty 
conquests. From her thousand frontier towns and for- 
tresses, through all her thickly peopled plains and ham- 
lets, caane the sound of its ruin loud and yet louder upon 


‘!reign is described by the historians of the Moors without 
5 


It is this) 


.}ancy in the state. 


|The city of Granada, thus beautiful in itself as in its 
|situation, was probably founded by one of those colonies 
of Phoenicia, which the adventurous merchants of that 
country had established in several provinces of Europe. 
|The Romans appear to have regarded it as a place well 
|worthy of their attention—calculated for a strong mili- 
| tary station ; and it was transmitted from them to the 
Goths. But it was reserved for the Saracens to invest 
it with all the strength and magnificence which it was 
Having in the early 
| part of the eighth century fallen beneath the arms of the 
| victorious Ommiades, it gradually assumed the character 
|of a city, which had for its rulers the most polished and 
pled people in the world. It was not, however, till 
ithe close of the thirteenth century that the Moorish peo- 
ple conceived the magnificent idea of the Alhambra. 
Their coflers were then sufficiently well stored to enable 
the monarch to carry through his noble design. The 
plans adopted by Muley Mohammed Abdallah were fur- 
jther pursued by his successor; but the marble walls of 
| the palace, the splendid shrines of the mosque rose not 
; Without stains of blood upon their glittering decorations. 
| Mohammed, the successor of Muley, was an usurper and 
,a murderer ; the money itself, which defrayed the cost of 
the sacred edifice, was wrung by oppression from Christ- 
| For several years subsequently, not a 





jians and Jews. 


|the record of some deed of blood,—the work of princely 
‘hands. 

In 1340, Alphonso XL, taking advantage of the divi- 
isions which existed in Granada, obtained a signal victory 
‘over its sovereign, who perished by assassination, hated 


jand despised for his misfortunes. But the calamities 


When Mohammed Alhamar, a de- 
throned monarch, fled to him for help, Pedro, justly sur- 
named the cruel, accepted the gold and jewels which the 
unhappy prince poured at his feet; but almost imme- 
diately afterwards, seated on an ass, he paraded him, to- 
gether with his attendants, through the city, and stabbed 
him with his own hand on the field of Tablada.* The 
king whom the Castilian sovereign, after this barbarous 
murder, established upon the throne, reigned in security, 
as did also his successor, Mohammed Abouhadjad, whose 
mild character and virtuous moderation enabled him not 
only to remain at peace with Castile, but to improve his 
territory with new and splendid additions to all its prin- 
cipal cities. It was but for a brief space, however, that 
the gleam of returning glory continued to shine on the 
Moors of Grenada. ‘The succeeding prince involved him- 
self in bitter strife with the fierce monarch of Morocco ; 
and, like the hero of antiquity, perished in the envenomed 
folds of a poisoned mantle sent him by an artful enemy. 
A similar fate attended his successor who, in the agonies 
of death, ordered the immediate execution of his brother, 
whom he hated with so intense a hate that his last 
thoughts were employed in securing his destruction. 
The bearer of the death-warrant found Juzef, the intend- 
ed victim, engaged in a game of chess. “Grant me time 
to finish the game,” was the request of the prince, and 
with difficulty he obtained the desired permission. 'The 
brief interval which sufficed to conclude the game, was 
enough also to change the colour of his destiny. His 
brother had expired in the interim, and the Joud shouts 
of the populace proclaimed him the lawful successor to 





* At the moment he was stabbed, he addressed his as- 
sassin in these words, which became the subjeet of more 
than one ballad: “Oh, Peter! Peter! what an exploit 


the throne. The humanity which formed a conspicuous 
trait in the character of this prince, contributed greatly to 
the improvement of the state. He took no vengeance on 
his enemies, recollected not the cruelty with which he 
had been treated by the partisans of his brother, but be- 
stowed on the children of that monarch the strongest 
marks of affection. 

The succeeding reigns exhibit few incidents that mark 
not strongly the rapid decay of that high and magnani- 
mous spirit, which for a long time distinguished the 
Moors of Granada. At length, clouds, darker and more 
tempestuous than had yet been seen, lowered upon the 
horizon. Ismael, who obtained possession of the crown 
in 1453, found himself threatened by the strength of 
Castile, as by that of an enemy who had gradually grown 
up into the possession of a power that could no longer 
be resisted. 

But all that prudence or valour could achieve was 
effected by this prince. He employed his people in re- 
cultivating the lands which had been laid waste by the 
enemy ;—forests were cleared away to make room for the 
plough, and the villages that lay smouldering in ashes, 
again furnished homes for the terrified and desolate pea- 
santry. His efforts, however, could effect little while the 
wrath of the Castilian remained unappeased ; a peace 
purchased at the expense of an annual tribute of six 
hundred Christian captives, or as many Moors when the 
Christians were exhausted, besides twelve thousand du- 
cats, could alone protect the city of Granada from the 
horrors of renewed invasion. 

Unfortunately for the Moors, as we have shown, his 
son and successor, Muley Mohammed Ibn Hassan, pur- 
sued not the prudent line of conduct by which his crown 
had been preserved from the hands of the enemy. Placing 
a false trust in his valour and resources, he ventured to 
dispute the claim of the Castilian monarch to the tribute 
agreed upon by his father; the tocsin of war again re- 
sounded through the streets of Granada, and sent its fear- 
ful echoes from the snowy sierra to the now chivalrous 
and splendid court of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

—>— 
CHAPTER II. 
Ventecico murmurador. 
RoMANCERO ANTIGUO. 
Ali the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky, 
In the stream scarce flowing, 
Mimic lustres lie; 
slow gentle, geutle breeze, 
Bat biing no cloud to hide 
Thet dear resplendencies, 
Nor cha-e from Zara's s.de 
Dreams bright and pure as these. 
Lockuart. 

A prince of the Abencerrages, in the yet chivalrous 
epoch of the Moorish sway, combining the brilliant quali- 
ties of his ancestral line with magnanimity and courtesy 
above those of his generous tribe, was reclining at the 
feet of the lovelicst of Andalusia’s maidens, famed alike 
for the softness and brilliancy of their charms.* She it 
was had first inspired him with the emprise of love and 
honour, borne in his heart and proudly emblazoned upon 
his crest. It was one of those rich, deep-glowing even- 
ings of an Andalusian summer when nature, in all her 
luxuriant splendour, fills earth, and air, and sky, with a ra- 
diant beauty unknown to other lands. Every object seem- 
ed embued with a glory, an elasticity of existence, irre- 
sistibly inspiring, and enchanting to the eye. Each flower, 
and shrub, and tree, shone with their own peculiarly ripe 
and dazzling hues. The myrtle, the citron, the camellia, 
and the rose, over-arched by stately palm and cypress, 
and fed from the pure, sparkling waters and breezy in- 
cense of the hills, shed an ineffable sweetness through 
the clear, mild heaven, reflecting its deep purple light 
upon tower and stream ; while the nightingale from her 
favourite tree filled the garden-bowers with a thrill of 
passionate delight, in perfect unison with the hour and 
the scene. But was it the only music which fell on the 
charmed ear in those delicious retreats of love ?{ was 





*« Their very walk would make your bosom swell ; 
I can’t describe it, tho’ so much it strikes; 
Nor liken it—I never saw the like— 
An Arab horse, a stately stag, a barb 
New broke; a cameleopard, a gazelle— 
No, none of these will do.’—Byron. 


+ The Generalife; the name of which imports, the 








the ear. 
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there not yet sweeter melody which, breathed from the 
soul to the soul, lent a charm to the spot such as, in the 
vivid language of their clime, made those lovers feel as 
if paradise were indeed in that part of heaven which 
shone so radiantly fair above their heads. 

Amid those bright and balmy bowers,—intermingled 
in lavish glory of bloom, and flower, and fruit—and high 
o’er-canopied by fragrant murmuring groves, they sat, 
pure and lovely as the flashing waters of the marble fount 
which rose bubbling at their feet, ever catching some 
fresh beauty from each other’s looks, like those scenes 
on which they gazed from the moon’s chastened beams ; 
there they sat, entranced in the first delicious conscious- 
ness of full, reciprocated passion ;—and the passion of 
such a clime! You would have thought they were some 
bright realisation in mortal form of that ideal-beautiful 
and heroic in the elysium of the faithful, as it is so fondly 
pictured in the fascinating strains of the fervent poets of 
their land. 

“Great is Allah! and how good!” at length spoke 
the young, plumed chief, while his large dark eye still 
hung upon the enchanting features of his adored ; “ he 
alone, my sweet Zelinda, who holdeth the secrets of hearts 
and the destinies of empires in his hands, could give to 
his faithful the rapture of moments like these.” 

“Tell me, are they so very dear to you?” breathed the 
melody of a voice which thrilled every vein of the noble 
Moor. 

“ By your fair self, I swear, a thousand times more 
dear amid these fierce tumults of reviving war,—dear as 
the sylvan couch where nestle his loves to yon warbler 
of the night,—as the spring to the parched lips of the 
desert-pilgrim, as the voice of its mate to the wild roe of 
the forest.” 

“ Would Ibn Hammed, then, so often fly from his Ze- 
linda’s side to share the stern dark joy of the battle ? or is 
it the will of Allah,—is it so written—that we must sub- 
mit ?”’ and her eyes met his with that deeply fond and 
confiding expression which told how easy it were to die 
with him; that it was the idea of separation, not of death, 
which made her voice falter,—her bosom heave with 
sighs. 

“ Light of thy father’s eyes,—my star of beauty midst 
a sea of storms,—brightest daughter of thy princely line, 
—sole sultana of my soul,—even thy sighs and tears are 
precious as the fragrant and dewy sweetness of the rose 
to her own enamoured bird; for when near you J am 
happy above all the children of Allah, favoured more than 
other sons of the Abencerrages, thus to hear thee speak, 
drink glory from thy smiles, and fead the truth of our 
promised paradise in those heavenly eyes.” 

«Ah! flatterer!’ murmured Zelinda; “it was thus 
you taught me to love: ere my noble father placed my 
hands within yours, you already swayed my heart. If 
you so love to feign, I would you should become a min- 
strel, and doff those dazzling arms to sit ever near me, 
and do nought but sing me pretty lays and pastorals of 
our country’s loves.” 

“ Nay, tay love, Zelinda, sheds a glory on my path, 
and makes these delicious scenes, so captivating in their 
veiled splendour to those who love the night, a thousand 
times more refreshing to my soul. Well did their royal 
conquerors to call them the retreats of love ;* for that are 





* By a small postern, midway in the descent of the 
hill, were the Moorish monarchs wont to proceed to their 
spring residence in the delicious retreats of the Genera- 
life. Luxuriously, most. enchantingly adapted for the pa- 
lace gardens of royalty, it combined all that was exquisite 
in locality and choice ; being delightfully cool and fra- 
grant, situated a little east of the Alhambra, where the 
towers rise loftiest to the eye, on a pleasant hill contront- 
ing that of the grand fortress. ‘The prospect it com- 
manded over the vale of the Darro and the surrounding 
scencry was picturesque in the extreme; the golden spires 
of mosque, and minaret, and tower appearing through the 
dark green woods and gardens, and reflected in the wa- 
ters of the Vega river, like stars studding the dark blue 
vault of night. Hence, too, were beheld the old Moorish 
bridge and tower on which were erected a noble line of 
galleries forming a communication between the Alham- 
bra and the Albaycin. Amidst mosques and steeples the 
crystal stream was scen winding its way into the heart 
of that beloved city. The hanging woods and gardens 
of the Generalife, contrasted with the fine verdant slopes 





crowned with the turrets of the Alhambra, the banks of 
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they, by our prophet, without the gaudy mantle of their | with the splendour of her arts and learning, and all the 
sylvan palaces, with all their trickeries of cunning art, in| wonders of her hidden science, her fortunes seem to ee- 
an hour like this. Though they rise so fair and brilliant, sert her,—a fragment of her glorious and beautiful em- 
from their rich flower-bespangled hills, though kings revel | pire alone remains.” 


in their delights and teach their marble halls and spacious 


| . . 
“ Because her princes, my Zelinda, court honour less 


corridors to ring with the wassail strains of pleasure, more than power and luxury, and the sway over each other ; 


dear to me are the sweet glad songs of our early pilgrim-/dead to all true fame in arms. 


poets, who drank inspiration at their prophet’s shrine ; 
and the wisdom of our ancient scheikhs who loved truth 
and justice, and made the precepts of the great Koran 
the guide of their faith and life.” 

« Ah, my Ibn Hammed, would we indeed lived in those 
better, simpler days! With the grandeur of our country, 


the Sierra del Sol, and on the north the Albaycin, with 
innumerable gardens and orchards, and subterranean 
dwellings,—allogether presented a wilderness of beau- 
ties, a scene of fairy objects to the eye unequalled, per- 
haps, in any other spot. Lavish nature, fostered by the 
luxurious refinements, the captivation of ingenious art ; 
the distribution of the entire edilice and surrounding gar- 
dens, tastefully adapted to the aspect of the ground, all 
threw a species of enchantinent round the scene, such as 
is felt only on opening into the interior of the Alhambra. 
But its great charm consisted less in external splendour 


and grandeur of design than in the uniforin study of 


elegant decoration and research, exquisite adaptation to 
the tastes and manners of its possessors, the most re- 
fined luxury and enjoyment mingled with the perma- 
nently useful, the seasonable, and even comfortable, so 


marked a feature in the architecture of the Moors. The | 
symmetry of the portico, bearing that frequent inscrip- | 


tion, “ There is no conqueror but God,” has long been 
the admiration of the beholder. Its columns of white 
marble, the elaborate work above the arches, the richness 
of the mosaic, and the brilliant diversity of the colours, 
produce a striking effect. ‘The intricate wood-work, and 
stucco ornaments of the interior are of similar design, 
adequately splendid with those of the Alhambra. One 
of the ceilings is considered the master-picce of Arabian 
art. 

With its canal and fountains, its gardens boasted per- 
ennial freshness and beauty, the glow but of a scason in 
a less favoured spot; the purity of its air, its extreme sa- 
lubrity, a stranger to the usual sources of decay, while it 
expanded the soul and gave elasticity to the frame, gave 
also deeper lustre to its woods, richer fragrance to its 
flowers, and a warmer vegetation, which drew a finer 
spirit intu its bright mellow fruits of the magnificent east. 
The gardens were laid out in the Chinese style; the dark 
cypress in the back-ground, with the palm in their shady 
recesses, spread their stately branches above the citron, 
the myrtle, the fig; and again, the aloe, the tamarisk, the 
pomegranate, were surrounded by the roses of ‘Tunis, the 


jasmine, the mimosa, and sweet-blowing lilics of Yemen 


Many an aged cypress still spreads its venerable arms 
over the spot once sought by the princely Moors in sea- 
sons of relaxation or of pleasure, and you hear the mur- 
murs of the same river which, flowing through these de- 


licious retreats, preserved that invariable freshness and | 
fertility so remarkable in the aspect of the soil under the | 


sway of its former masters. ‘T’o this, their accurate sci- 
entific knowledge, and in particular that of irrigation, 
conduced in no small degree. Rows of embowering trees 
were planted on its banks, so luxuriant as to form a syl- 
van arch from side to side, and in the centre of the gar- 
dens rose a lofty summer-house, constructed of canes, 
about thirty fect in height, and in the circular form of a 
dome. The high-arched fragrant bowers of the Genera- 
life, overhanging the river, and reflected in its waters and 
those of its bright alabaster fountains, produce almost a 
magic effect upon the eye; the perspective conveying an 
idea of the vast and indefinite, very favourable to the im- 
pression of such a scene. On the several sides appear 
clumps of the glowing laurel and other evergreens, to 
which the Moors were most attaclied, forming a skreen 
or guard for the magnificent flowers and plants,—the 
blooming product of an Arabian clime. Large beds of 
roses, fenced off with lines of ilex, shed their rich in- 
effable sweetness through the summer air, borne through 
bower, and balcony, and the trellised chambers of the high- 
born beauties, with the delicious night-breeze, in pleasing 
union with the soft notes of the lute or the guitar. 

With a southern aspect, and sheltered on every other 
side, the view from the end of the gardens is truly mag- 
nificent ; the golden waters of the Darro, with the bloom. 
ing Vega stretching into the distance,—the inassy Albay- 
cin with part of Granada at your feet, and beyond all, 


the vast chain of dim and dusky mountains encircling | 


that once beloved region of chivalry and romances 


The sun of our glory, 
/which shone on the thousand triumphs of our Moham- 
‘meds and our Tarikhs, hath for ever set. With all its 
|intricate beauties, the elegances and splendours of our 
| Alhambra—these soft delights of fragrant fountains, per- 
fumed baths, cool groves with sylvan arcades, and airy 
palaces, with all Granada’s wonders of wedded art and 
nature, how feeble are the joys they can inspire te those 
I feel in listening to the chronicles of our old exploits, 
and striving to transfuse the same daring, resistless spirit 
into the breasts of my Abencerrages! Their fame to me 
jis dear: for it is the heritage of our fathers—the bright 
torch, pure as the fire of the sacred lamp,—and it is re- 
|lumined at that of our love. Sigh not that our country 
and our love are linked in one precious tie, before which 
all other charms, all the magnificence of state, the idle 
pomp of power, look poor in the eyes of thy Ibn Ham- 
med.” 
| ‘And in mine too,” whispered his betrothed : “when 
|thou art absent, what to me are these fairy haunts, the 
| loveliness of heaven and earth, and these enchanting views 
from our fragrant myrtle bowers! [ wander amidst their 
flowery sweets: list to the glad music of the rich bloomy 
groves, the murmuring fountains, and the soft low breath- 
ings of the summer winds amid the reeds; T hear them 
and I sigh—I tremble for my Ibn Hammed.” 

“You tremble for me, my Zelinda! you sigh for 
me! Let me hear you speak ; speak thus for ever, and I 
will dread no rival.” 


“ Let others, my Ibn Hammed, envy the beauty of our 
clime; the splendour of our halls and palaces, Granada 
in all the pomp and triumph of her genius, to which na- 
ture herself is but as a handmaid ; Granada famed through 
all the east, beloved of the mightiest khaliphs of ancient 
Cairo and Bagdad, who vainly sought to vie with her in 
glory and in grandeur; all, all earth can give would I 
joyously resign to preserve the love of my Ibn Hammed. 
Yet did he really love as he is beloved, would he so eager- 
ly leave his Zelinda, to plunge into the terrors of the 
gleaming battle field? The ruin of Granada is written ; 
|but if it be not Allah’s will that we perish, I would that 
om might even now flee to the desarts. Here we are ex- 





| posed to perils worse than death.” 
ies And fearest thou, my love, for me in the strife of 
| honour?” 


| “J fear for thee and for myself. 


I glory in thy fame ; 
for, woe is me! I see that our loves may not be happy 
}upon earth. Snares are laid for our feet; the air I breathe, 
though so bright and pure, oppresses my soul, for it is 
| poisoned with the presence of Abu Abdallah. Aimiable, 
generous as he appears to others, and beloved by the 
people, his long unhappy passion that would snatch me 
| from thy arms makes him our bitter foe. Great and be- 
|nignant as thou art, the shield of thy country and thy 
|king, yet wilt thou fall a victim to the deadly feuds of 
| roy al Moor with Moor, to the fiery and cruel Muley, or 
to his weak, licentious son. Dark and terrible as hath 
|been the past, more fatal moments, I dread to think, are 
lat hand. They cast their biack shadows before ; see you 
them not in the threatening union of the Castilian throne 
with Arragon and Navarre, in our monarch’s defiance of 
the Christian princes, and in the ceascless feuds between 
our families and tribes?) The kingdom of the Moors 


trembles as with an earthquake, breathing fresh vigour 
,’ 


linto the Christian hosts.’ 
Terrified and trembling, Zelinda ceased to speak, and 
drawing her closer to him, her lover supported her head 
'upon his breast. “ Why weeps my love? Is this spoken 
like the noble-hearted, high-souled daughter of my heroic 
ifriend? Was it my Zelinda who could listen to the tu- 
mult of the conflict unappalled ; and shower her sunny 
smiles upon my Abencerrages, as we flew through Elvira’s 
cates to the field of fame? Doththe name of the queen- 
ly Isabel thus blanch thy cheek ? or the mean, pertidious 
larts of her consort of Arragon? Nay, daughter of a 
|noble sire, summon back, bright as the radiant beauty of 
|thy eyes, the brightness of thy spirit’s joy !” 
“T fear the Christian, Ibn Hammed; yet more do I 
| dread the royal Moor,” 
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mild eye, and open brow,—too well loved by Granada,| Zaharah, predicted the approaching doom. 
too amiable in woman’s eyes, dared again to insult thee] of the aged faquir, to which the superstitious populace 


with words of love? 


« Did I say aught of Abu Abdallah, it were to ask thee} the midnight air, and piercing the precincts of the Al- 
| hambra, bore the signal of insurrection through court, | ever fiery or depressed, and variable as the passions of 


not to cross his path.” 





« The Moor! ah! said’st thou? there isa dark meaning| swarthy visages; while fraught with darker terrors was | 
in thy words. Hath Abu Abdallah,* of the close thoughts,| heard the same shrill, piercing voice which, on the fall of | up a shout of exultation. 
: It was that|is his Prophet! 


At these words the wavering, unruly multitude, sent 


>| prophet! Glory to the Abencerrages! 


3 responded with shouts of vengeance which rang through | hama; open wide the gates !” 


With these cries the infatuated people of Granada, 


«“ What, if he should step between me and all I hold} and hall, and corridor to the ear of the royal Moor, | their conflicting rulers, hurried away to their homes, re- 


dearest upon earth ? to dream of the peerless princess of 
my love; the adopted daughter of his royal sire betrothed| no more. Are her children captives? 
of an Abencerrage !” | 
« Ffeed him not, my Ibn Hammed, again and again I| our heads! Would that I had spoken a lie. 
reject his hated vows, ” In that thou may’st read the set when I cry woe to Granada, to the last of her Moorish 
of thy love; for thee, I gladly scorn a sultana’s throne.” | kings ?”—*« Allah! Allah! holy Prophet! hear him not !’ 
“& Nay, nothing can make thee dearer in my eyes; but, 
by Allah, it gives renewed bitterness, tenfold justice to 
my hatred and my scorn of the dark plotter against our 
peace. Gentle, generous, and just as he can show him- 
self to others, shall he persecute thee thus with his ob- 
stinate, unrequited passion? Let him openly appear, 
and decide our loves in the field.” plain. “Here, my friends and brothers, you will be first 
“Sooner shall you behold me die at your feet!” was! in the onset! await my return ;” and swift as the wind 
the reply of the terrified girl, as she clung to him ere he| he was borne by his fiery barb to the palace of Muley 
hurried away. Hassan, eager that he should retrieve the loss of Alhama 
« Fiery and cruel is Muley Hassan,” he continued ;| at the head of all his tribes. 
“but he loves his country, he spurns at a tribute to her| Nor was the errival of the Abencerrage unwelcome to 
foe, and the blood of the Abencerrages will freely flow to] the king; for the tumult had reached its height. Such 
support his throne.” was the excitement of the infatuated Moors, impelled by 
“Fearful omens, my Hammed, point to yet darker} the Zegris and other tribes, that they called on Muley to 
days; and it is therefore I tremble as I gaze upon the] pay tribute to the Castilian monarchs, or to yield up the 


eager to stem the tide of popular delusion, hurried down 
| 


to the tents of his Abencerrages. 
clarion drew the brave around him; and soon, marshalled 





bravest of the brave, and am growing feeble-hearted now,” | crown. 

and the beautiful Zelinda drooped her head upon his} It was at this moment the Abencerrage showed him- 
bosom, yielding to a burst of passionate grief she could i self on the ramparts, where he found Muley Hassan, who 
’ had in vain attempted to allay the ferment, surrounded 


no longer restrain. 
by his counsellors and the most distinguished among the 


As the young chief, with soft whispers and gentle ca- 
resses sought to dispel her fears, wild sounds came borne} tribes. 
upon the night-winds, of mingled fury and lamentation.| The eloquent Aben Kassim, popular by his talents and 
Gathering fresh strength as they rose into general tumult, | his virtues no less than his fidelity, and whose munifi- 
which fell portentously upon the ear, he clasped the weep-| cence had brought throngs of students and artists of other 
ing beauty in his arms, and bearing her to the nearmost lands to acquire knowledge in the learned institutions of 
salo is, consigned her to the care of her maidens, and| the Moors, stood opposing his enchanting and divine art to 
| the blind infatuated fury of the crowd. Nor could he 


escaped the sword ; the ruins of Zaharah have fallen upon 


Do I lie, 


| 
¢ 
|} re-echoed the tumultuous people ; while the young chief, 
One shrill blast of his | 


in stern array, they wound their silent course from the | 
Vivarambla to occupy the gate of Elvira, leading into the | Alhama, the Moslem monarch smote his breast ; trampled 


“ Woe; woe to Granada!” cried the fanatic; “ Alhamais/ solute to second the ardour of their chiefs; and once 
Not one hath | more the heart of that troubled city lay hushed in deep, 


but brief repose. 
—>— 


CHAPTER III. 


They passed the Elvira gate with banners all displayed, 
They passed in mickle state, a noble cavalcade, 
What proud and pawing horses, what comely cavaliers, 
What bravery of targets, what glittering of spears ! 

Tut Vow or tHe Moor. 


In the bitterness of his spirit for the calamitous fall o; 


| his jewelled turban in the dust. His first impulse was 
to take vengeance on its governor, who had been absent 
when it was surprised. He was then quietly returning 
|from the neighbourhood of Antequerra, whither he had 
gone to be present at some festival. ‘The nobles and 
messengers despatched to bring his head, are said to have 
met him on the way, and the following part of the old 
Moorish ballad commemorates the event :— 


Out spake Granada’s noble, ‘* Aleayde, thou must die, 

The royal Moor thy head will fix th’ Alhambra’s gates on high, 
With thy white beard and hoary hair beneath thy turban green ; 
For thou hast lost the fairest gem of all his crown, I ween.”’ 


Then as he eyed the signet sad, the old aleayde said, 

‘“* Most worthy lurds, nought have I done to lose this aged head, 

[ went but to my sister's, the wedding feast to share 

In Antequerre ; (L would the fiends had them who bade me there 











Yet had [ the Moor's gracious leave, writ by his royal hand, 
| Por twice ten days, when fifteen was all I did demand, 
IGo tell the king, my master, Alhama works me woe! 

\ heavy cost it is to me, if I must pay it so. 


“ God is great, and Mohammed 
Down with Macer ; away with the lying 
Allah, for Al- 


rushed eagerly to learn the source of so fierce an outery | 


at the dead hour of night. As he hurried down the 
shady avenues of the Alhambra, he saw approaching a 


vast concourse of the people, directing their rage towards} enthralled by the charms of a Christian captive, had 


the palace of Muley Hassan, and filling the air with uni- 
versal lament 

« Alhama! woe is me, Alhama! Accursed be Muley 
Hassan! How long shall he betray the faithful into the 
hands of the Christian spoiler!’ With the same cry 
swelling far and wide, on they poured like a torrent, di- 
rected by the deep refulgent light of its Vermilion 
Towers,} till they reached the very walls of the vast for- 
tress, where, renewing their exeerations, they were in 
vain opposed by ihe Moorish sentinels and guards. But 
soon every tower and citadel along the whole sweep of its 


massy ramparts seemed alive with gleaming steel and 





* Better known by the name of Boabdil; and sirnamed 
El Zagoybi, the unhappy. 

+ Of the Torres Vermejas, Vermilion Towers, the most 
picturesque and striking among the conspicuous objects 
which arrest the eye of the tourist on entering the spa- 
cious Vega, no authentic account has survived as to date 
or origin, ‘They rise boldly trom their rocky height, 
rivaling the proudest of the Alhambra; and it is gener- 
a!ly admitted that they are of greater antiquity than any 
by which they are surrounded. It is the popular belie! 
that they were erected by the Romans; but some writers 
assert, with more show of probability, by some wander- 
ing colony of the Pheenicians, This it has also been ob- 
served, in many instances, is the popular impression of 
the Spaniards themselves upon the spot, but upon what 
authority it would be idle to conjecture. It is, however, 
known as the regal home of successive races of warrior- 
chiefs through the eventful history of the Pheenicians, 
Romans, Goths, Moors, and Christians. Its present in- 
mates, although of a more peaceful and less honourable 
calling, are, perhaps, more usefully employed than their 
predecessors. The place is inhabited by a colony of potters, 
and the proud Vermilion ‘Towers, instead of’ reflecting 
the steel cap and morrion of the mail-clad warriors, are 
appropriated to baking the produce of their quiet labours 
in the sun, which is here almost sufficiently powerful to 
allow of dispensing with the heat of an oven for the same 








purpose. 


Pray say, if he his city lost, ny honour and my famine, 
| And, on my soul, my daughter dear, Granada’s flower her name, 
| Are Jost to me; for she’s a thrall in Ponce de Leon’s tent, 


give a nobler test of his friendship for a bold but misguid- 
ed monarch, who, becoming the slave of his own passion, 


brought his country to the very brink of ruin. But Aben esis stip Maamane aise beaibli tartan 
Kassim, like the Abencerrages and the noblest Moorish ‘1 count not of your golden crowns, her price you cannot bid, 
tribes, struggled for honour and for country, beholding in For, sir, she is Christion maid, and of the Moor is sid, 

its monarch only the symbol of its power; nor was his | Ponna Maria de Albama baptised is she now,’— 

appeal to the passions of the fickle people of Granada | Alas, when only Patimgis her right name I trow.” 

without its expected results. He addressed them with | Thus erieving loud, the Moor he cast the dust upon his head; 
the noble confidence, the secret scorn of lofty intellect, |} But nought it could avail, and soon, for all that he had said, 
born to command. He swayed the muttering surges of} 'To the Alhambra’s towers they bore the brave but sad old man, 
their reckless varying minds with the practised power of! And from its gates he grisly looked, a dreadful sight to sean. 


some skilful mariner; he drew clements of the most op- Ty 7 tati f hi or ‘od 
; se ‘ 1¢ rage and lamentations of his people had carrie: 
posite qualities—concord, reason, and courage, from the | . cee wre 


nabdsle sank al cleleen Geiiaiictes dad duemerd <elfish- | Muley’s indignation to the highest pitch, and none but 
ness,—those national failings of the lower orders of the | his faithful Aben Kassim ventaned to approach him. He 
Moslems. It seemed after he had spoken os if oil had |was no stranger to these fearful moods, and aware how 
Ps . Es i « od « . a> « | . . - 
been poured upon the troubled sea of life around him. closely the passions of the great and the feeble, the hearts 
nn . we of princes and of slaves resemble each other, he was at 
«There is no eenqueror but God,” he concluded, “and | : ae ? : 
Muhsssmniel: his Poenlctities Misael. Asovonethie |” loss how to subdue those fierce quick impulses which 
I ‘ > ‘ » Wi f§ va ‘ > “ 
: oo se . ee lgovern both. The savage genius of Muley stood rebuk- 
children ? the children of the faithtul victorious in a thou-}° ee Me 
sand battles?’ Why tremble ve then at what is destined |©4 224 abashed before the calm, deep wisdom, and the 
to. come? isit not the will off Allah? doth he not gird ye |SOUlKe Heulty of arraying it in eloquent truth and 
with the same weapons which conquered the world? His | beauty, whic h distinguished his old experienced counsel- 
. een oe : ; jlor and friend. He became calm; and when the wand of 
sword is unsheathed again; and will ye bow your necks a itag ne nr ‘ 
to the foot of the Christian? Nay: even then the hour the mind’s magician was again displayed, he burned with 
of judgment, the day of sting teats iy.s and Here »» {all the heroism of his race for revenge upon the foe. 
turning to the chiefs, « here is the tribute ven owe to Fer | Soon summoned around him, he beheld the chiefs and 
‘ ’ . ain) “ }eaptains of his most chivalrous tribes, at the head of 
dinand and his queen. ‘The breasts of Moslem heroes : : 
are henceforth the only bulwarks of Granada and her | “Hom shone the high-souled Ibn Hammed, clothed in the 
é . : pen at ah, hs, | dazzling armour of the ancestral princes of his blood. 
happy homes. If ye tremble, crouch beneath the shield | The blush of dawn | , ; f soil 
of your glorious tribes, the sons of Mohammed and of| , 2% ‘lush a ce nae ae on the pride x teagsahenie we 
Tarikh, not at the feet of the infidels who will tram Jo | Chivalry, refined and splendid as it was heroic,—on Jong 
nae ee ‘des Ii nee ttt fren live ncoieiieeal ; va, | Serried ranks of gallant hearts and lofty miens, as they 
st. ’ - as e ; - . WW: 
: . ¢ } wound their dazzling path through the gates of Elvira, 


ancestors ; learn how to die for the country which they |. ot lori f the bl ne V | che 
ss ~ |into the gio jus scene O e DIOO gr ega,so ong J 
bequeathed you. glorious scen rT: ming Vega, so long 


Go, prepare for battle; to conquer or | : 
; f F ; es é Swe & iechildren.® Beautiful 
a - » | idoloftheold Moslems and of all theirchildren.* Beautifu 
to perish! Here the aged orator turned to the chief of = , 
the Abencerrages, who, waving his jewelled scymitar, | 


flashing through the darkness of the night, swore “to | 





* No landscape perhaps which presents itself during his 


; : : : | whole tour through Spain and Barbary, leaves a stronger 
lead his brethren to Alhama, if the king refused to pui ‘impression on his aad and no words could pr 
himself at the head of Andalusia’s chivalry, and to tear{jdea of the sort of feeling it produces,—so peculiarly 
Having ascended to the summit of 
the hill, from which the view is given, the grand Sierra 


down from the watch-towers of the devoted city the sym-] novel and absorbine 
hols of the Christian sway. 
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ing a flashing front to the invader, the blood-stained | led by the famed Marquis Villena, with the whole flower 
banner, the scanty horse, the soiled and battered armour, | of the Spanish camp. With renewed shock upon shock, 
fiding exultation, in the strength and gallant bearing of] told a tale of fierce but unavailing conflict. they opened a path for their followers, engaging with the 
so chivalrous a host. From the loftiest tower of the Alhambra, Abu Ab- Moorish chieftains hand to hand. Every where beating 
In the front of these chiefs and brethren, all of prince-| dallah beheld the sight; and eager to ingratiate himself back the most powerful of his opponents, Ibn Hammed, 
ly lineage, rode Muley Hassan with his two sons, follow-} with the fickle, clamorous multitude, he put himself at supported by Prince Almanzor and the Alabez, his 
ed by their noble tribes, their gemmed and golden ar-|the head of the royal garrison, and summoning the re-| friends Muza Ben Gazan, Ali Fahar, the Cid Yahia, 
mour and burnished casques flashing in the morning sun./ maining mercenaries and the foot, hurried into the plain. | struggled with heroic despair to cut his way through his 
The standard of the empire, so rarely unfurled from the! Here mingling with the retreating squadrons, he gave | fierce assailants, who vainly called on him to surrender. 
inmost sanctuary of the mosque, so deeply revered by | breath to the hard-pressed Moors, and for amomentturned) At this juncture, the union of the Christians must have 
every Moslem, displayed to their dazzled eyes the achieve-! the tide of battle upon their pursuers. The delight of decided the fate of the Moorish horse ; but fiercely attacked 
ments of near a thousand years: and far shone its radi-| the people, on witnessing from the walls and watch-towers | by Muley Hassan, they fell back upon the force of Ponce 
ant crescent, the symbol of those wondrous conquests} the deeds of personal valour performed by the young/de Leon, who now sought to regain the fortress. It was 
which only stayed their dread career in the heart of the] prince, knew no bounds; and never had the popular | 
mighty empire of Charlemagne. Upon its green and/ qualities of their favourite, his gentle courtesy and suavi-| cerrages, worthy his lofty fame and commanding station ; 
golden field appeared emblazoned in the light of rubies! ty of demeanour, now set in prouder relief by this bril-| his eagle glance at once caught the Lew position of the 
and amethysts, the crimson fruit which gave its name to} liant action, won more rapturous plaudits from the voice 
the beloved city of their kings.* Near it rode the high-} of the Moslem horsemen, and the city of their kings. | covering Alhama, he wheeled round his squadron, and 
souled Muza Ben Gazan, chief of the Alabez, the rival} The Christians having retired, the Moorish monarch advanced the standard of the prophet with the war-ery of 
in honour, yet bosom friend of the Abencerrage, follow-! re-entered his capital. Upon approaching Alhama, sig-) Alhama, rushed on Ponce de Leon, and entered along 
nals from the nearmost watch-towers had warned him} with him the gates of the disputed city. But ere they 


ed by Ali Abu Fahar, Cid Yahia, with Hammed El Zegri, | 
Hassan of Gazan, leaders of the fierce Zegris, the old) of the advance of a powerful force led by Guzman Duke | could be closed, the Spanish force pressing upon his rear 
Gomelez, and other princely clans. |of Medina Sidonia, followed, at no great distance, by} as eagerly as he pursued the garrison, followed, and 
High streamed their old Moorish pennons to the broad,| Ferdinand in person. But pressing the attack, Muley! finally shut out the Moorish king as he was bearing 
purple sky; and gladdening to their thoughts was the; detached the flower of his tribes under the chief of the} down upon the place. He heard the clashing sound of 
sound of their rattling mail, the flash of the scymitar,’) Abencerrages to surprise and fall upon the Spaniards in| the massy portals; he beheld the flower of his tribes 
and the deep, low thunder of their rushing steeds. For) succession. ‘The celebrated Ponce de Leon, Lord of which he had come to rescue, once more within the 
right bravely did the fiery barb, the war-clad Arab, and) Cadiz, had meanwhile thrown himself with a small| fierce and deadly grasp of their inexorable foe. But at 
the brilliant swift-footed Andaluz, bear their favourite) veteran force into the citadel. Anda mightier armament! the ery of Alhama, not a Moor in that vast host who 
heroes over the resounding sun-brown plains, as if which baffled all the Moslem’s designs, was at hand; the | strained not every nerve to reach its steep, precipitous 
eager to meet the shock of their Christian foemen, the} chivalrous d’Aguilar, the Marquis of Villena, with other 
lords of the frontier towns, uniting their feudal strength, engines, they rushed to the assault headed by their esea- 





al once and terrible was the spectacle in the eyes of 
the assembled people, who burst into a wild shout of con-| 








then a design suggested itself to the prince of the Aben- 


battle, and burning to add to his laurels the glory of re- 


walls; and, unprovided as they were with their heavy 


mountain-sons of the Goth. 
But the evening of the second day witnessed another} bore down upon Muley Hassan, whese remaining squa-| ladors, uttering terrific shouts of vengeance which seemed 


' e « | xe ° ~ . ‘ 
sight; when ere the sun’s last beams ceased to illumine) drons, after a desperate conflict, found themselves con- to rend the heavens. Re-echoed from every mountain- 


the peaks of the snowy sierra with a flood of golden fire, | strained to retire under the walls of the capital, (height and cloud-capped citadel upon the clitis, they were 
deepening the gorgeous hues of dome and spire, of «“ But where is the heroic Ibn Hammed? where the, repeated along the gorges of the hills to the very watch- 
” was the re-) towers upon the pinnacles of the rocks. Nor was the 





mosque and minaret, her far-off watch-towers proclaimed proud Abencerrages, the dauntless Alabez ? 
to Granada the return of that brilliant host. No songs) peated enquiry upon the lips of the people. “ By Allah !! 
of triumph, no trains of captive foes marked its course,| the compassionate and merciful; the blow of a friend is} array rushed like a single escalador under the eye of 
as with slow-retreating van and battling rear, still present-! more severe than the sword of the stranger. Have their) their warrior monarch, prepared with heart and hand 
———- | friends proved but spies? or hath injustice, like a cloud,| either to conquer or to perish, It was then the tempest 
Nevada bursts at onee upon his view; the peaks of the! hidden the light of faith from the king’s eyes? But he! of the battle began to rage in its darkest terrors; when 
mountains were in part enveloped in clouds, whilst the) who trusts in any but God, cannot succeed; and a wise | the passions of the soul let loose, goaded by bitterest re- 
dazzling snow with which it is eternally crowned, reflect-| enemy is more to be prized than a foolish friend !"’ were, ligious hatred and thoughts of home and country, panted 
ed as in a mirror the rays of the morning sun, while 11! among the bitter sarcastic cries of the fickle Moors,on/to indulge that instinctive appetite for blood, which, 
the foreground, and nestled as it ee the lap of the the presumed desertion of the Abencerrages by their! once excited, gives tenfold horrors to such a scene. As 
Vega at its base, rose the towers ol imperial Granada. royal leader. Any fate was preferable to the keen re-| fast as the storming Moors gained the walls, they were 
Then between it and the mountains, which lay at your; (?" “eae reenter © hc atone nied tit! hain a os tate testis tea: eneeiens dale 
feet stretched the noble plain and valley, arrayed, even in JOREEIOR, She WHEE AENEAN a8 Rie PrOe; aee with) Rusles cown Dy thelr terriic Sos, Soreing Semneeeo 
‘ . “a cn ea ' » | the fiery genius of the unyielding soldier, Muley Hassan’ successive bodies of their countrymen rushing on to the 
the dep‘h of our winter season, in all the bloom of spring.|* : A , : jaa } : 7 aers . 
Far to the east wind the silver waters of the Xenil, whilst seized the moment of returning fortune to marshal anew | assault. — But. the Christians, animated by the presence 
more near numerous towns and villages spread over that | his veteran squadrons, Commanding the priests and | of their illustrious leaders, hurried to the ramparts in pro- 
vast and fertile plain, giving additional splendour and | faquirs to proclaim the Algihed, or Holy \ ar, he invok- digious throngs, while others were engaged in deadly 
animation to the scene. There among the most promi-/ ed the people, the whole surviving chivalry of Granada,} con‘lict with the Abencerrages in the sects. Ibn Ham- 
nent stands Santa Fe, erected upon the site of the Chris-! med, under the impression that he was followed by the 
whole of the Moslem host, had traversed part of the city, 


to follow him to avenge Alhama,—to the rescue of the 
displaying with shouts of victory the standard of the holy 


spectacle less fearfully sublime, when that whole brilliant 


tian camp, and from the same point, within a league, | faithful, or to perish with them in the field. ‘The sum- 
could be distinguished the beautiful estate presented to; mons was responded to, and seldom had Granada beheld 
our great English captain, the exploits of whose gallant) a more puissant array; horsemen and foot, all eager to 
armies in that land of heroism and romance, may rank,! yindicate the cause of their prophet ;—their title to the 
in their way, with the proudest of the age of Gonzalos,! Jast and most beloved seat of their kings. 

or the old Campeador. Nearly in the centre of this TO-| Slow and sullenly, the brave legions of retainers head-! gates. Not a Moorish turban was to be seen upon the 
mantic prospect, and in the very gorge of the pass, stands! 6.4 1) the frontier nobles, the most renowned cavaliers of ramparts ; the terrific shouts, the clash of opposing arms, 


prophet; till, being vigorously attacked, and receiving no 
aid from without, he at once descried the fatal cause, and 
turning upon his adversaries, attempted to regain the 


_ ad those os lin yw a wer r eg — f the age, retreated before the overwhelming might of the) the heavy crush and fall of armour told him how fearful 
Cende tag yom i oad isa toca ie Saiyan | Moslems, falling back upon the royal army advancing to} was the hurling of the Moslems from the walls, how 
ya. or desce F > tourist ap- nar ae : alle’? ; : ceca : ; 
rose Se Granada by the celebr ited brid el Pites al the relief of Alhama. But fromthe surrounding heizhts' fierce the reiterated assaults of their warlike king ! 
ac aranadi > celebrate “ ¢ ? eae : : 
P c ; i 3 ‘BS 4 bell The noble Abence rrage, beset on all sides, had still 
famed for many a desperate struggle between the Moors) ; ; ; : iad. don aaa ina’ 
and Christians. It is memorable, if only from the devot- | : , , bene, | recourse to one desperate expedient to Trewieve ine 10F 
ed heroism of two Moorish brothers, who being re.| disputed the ground foot by foot, till they came within tune of the battle, or to perish for his country. Finding 
proached by the people, on the fall of the fortresses they sight of a yet deadlier contest, with which they soon it impracticable to open a passage for the Moorish army 
commanded, asked permission to defend the pass, of Pinos! mingled, like the meeting of two chafed and mighty tor-| through the gates, he dire ‘ ted his last determine d efforts 
to reach the ramparts of the city, at once to fall upon the 
rear of the brave garrison, and to open a path for the as- 


the din of battle now fell heavily on the ear, and Chris- 
tiad knight and fiery Saracen burning to reach the scene, 


into the plain. At the head of aremnant of their veteran} rents rushing from their mountain sluices upon the vales 
garrisons, they met the onset of the whole Spanish chi-| below. As they came in contact with the battle already 
valry, and long held possession of the bridge, like the Ro-| raging, burst forth with louder and harsher breath the) sailants. The ferocity of the conflict to ac complish this 
man Cocles, performing incredible acts of valour. Dis-| nealing music of that stormy war; for there, beneath the 
puting it inch by inch, till the stream ran red with blood,! walls of their fallen city, the Moors joined the conflict 
every Moor died upon the foot of ground he had occupied | petween the pride of all Granada and that dauntiess 
to defend, till the two brothers scorning more to live! Iberian chivalry, worthy the sons of Pelayo and the great 
amidst an ungrateful people, fell gloriously covered with Campeador. ; - . | 
wounds. On learning their heroic and protracted defence, | Though enclosed between the city and the foe, the! Both, nevertheless, evinced the courtesies, the generosity, 


os ats rhte 4 »Snani s ¥, irati | ; : ’ : - : . ; 
with the great slaughter of the Spaniards, the admiration Abencerrages and their adherents, in deep serried ranks of| and that high soaring gallantry towards each other, 
As noble 


daring exploit, incited by every motive of country and of 
life, surpassed all hitherto beheld in the chivalrous career 
‘of the Moorish wars. The princely tribes, for they were 
mostly of high lineage, were opposed by the pride of 
Spanish chivalry, fired by ages of national animosity. 


a alec ind knnieae tact, ES ano brothers, fought back to back with the combined spirit of which marke d the heroism of theit reseed a 
to their memory a column in the vicinity of the bridge,; 2 Single hero—beset on all sides, yet holding at bay the| Moor after Moor fell on every side, the brave J ol. 
afterwards distinguished by the name of the Two Bro-| terrific charges of the Castilian horse. Maddened tojd Aguilar besought their chief to spare his gailant fol- 
thers. 33 . {loftiest deeds of daring by the example of their chivalrous | lowers, and yield the sword and banne r of the Moslems. 

they at once met the furious onset of Ponce de| But the thickly serried rank, presenting a closer and 


* Granada, said to be so called from the shape of the | chief, : ee te mage , . . 
pomegranate, when cut into halves. | T,eon from the citadel, and that of the frontier squadrons| closer front, still disdaining surrender, and placing their 
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sacred banner in the centre, replied only by gathering 
heaps of slain. Their desperate energy at length opened 
for them a path; they dashed boldly on the ramparts, 
selling their lives dearly as they encountered the gar- 
rison upon the walls. 

But few and broken, their heroic chief invited his 
surviving brethren to follow him, and sprung with the 
sacred banner over the lofty battlements, amidst cries of 
mingled triumph and terror. For at the sight of the 
hero and his gallant band with the golden symbols of the 
empire, disputing the very ramparts of Alhama, a sudden, 
fearful pause seized upon the rival hosts as if they had 
beheld some vision, or the impregnable fortress mira- 
culously carried by the behest of the all-conquering God. 
But when they saw the dauntless Abencerrage urge his 
fiery barb, at one tremendous leap, over the battlements 
with the prophet’s ensign broadly spreading to the sky, 
there broke from the Moslem host a shout of horror, as 
if they had beheld the fall of their beloved Granada, or 
their great predicted day of doom, Their ery was re- 
echoed by the enemy, as they contemplated the strangely 
daring exploit, which at once deprived them of the bright 
trophy of victory, and the most heroic of captives who 
had yet fallen beneath their arms. But the broad- 
streaming pennon dilating with the wind, its beloved 
emblem streaming like some aerial glory, bore its cham- 
pion all unscathed and harmless into the midst of the 
awe-struck Moors. And again with hotter fury was the 
deadly assault renewed; again did he advance the celes- 
tial banner, and plant his foot against the walls. But 
he was met with an energy and hostility as unsubdued 
as his own. Muley Hassan saw that he was enriching 
the field of the foe with the life-blood of his veteran 
tribes; that Alhama’s walls presented bulwarks, invinci- 
ble as steel to mortal heroism, and dark and sullenly he 
abandoned the assault, pitching his camp before the 
leaguered city. 

Cutting off all supplies, and pressing the siege with 
unremitting vigour, Muley at length reduced the brave 
garrison to the extreme of suffering, and Alhama was on 
the eve of falling to the Moors, when tidings of dismal 
import were borne to the monarch’s ear. Ferdinand, at 
the head of an immense armament, was again approach- 
ing to relieve the gallant victors of Alhama; the newly 
blended banners of Arragon and Castile were seen from 
the lofty watch-towers as they moved down the moun- 
tain-pass into the plains; while in Granada, his son, Abu 
Abdallah, was plotting to deprive him of his crown. 
Summoning the chiefs to instant council, it was deter- 
mined to make one more desperate effort to surprise the 
place. While the king made a feigned attack on one 
side, a storming party advanced in the dead of night, 
despatched the sentinels and guards, and made their way 
into the streets. But the Spaniards were still on the 
alert, the walls bristled with steel, every fresh shock was 
attended with the same result; while more and more tur- 
baned heads flung from the ramparts, proclaimed that 
not a single Moor who entered the fatal city had escaped. 

Maddened with disappointment, the king drew off his 
forces, and returned to Granada to preserve his tottering 
throne. But from that day Muley Hassan was observed 
to have become a changed man; the soul—the grandeur 
of enterprise which incited him to spurn at tribute, was 
damped; the unconquerable pride of Moslem heroism 
stood rebuked before his failing fortunes, and on learning 
the treachery of his son, he seemed to feel that he was 
no longer a king. His faithful Aben Kassim was more 
grieved than surprised to behold in the fiery and terrible 
Muley Hassan, wel!-proved in many a battle-field, only 
the wild and moody fatalist brooding over predicted evils 
—the wreck of a princely mind. It tasked all his kindly 
skill, his brilliant eloquence, to sustain his master’s 
courage under the first rude shock of his misfortunes—a 
triumphant foe without, treason in his palace, and fast 
spreading sedition among his people. ‘To the violence 
of his passions succeeded disappointment, regret, remorse ; 
for he fe}t that he was the sole author of his own calami- 
ties, that he had driven a noble and virtuous queen from 
his throve and bed; forfeited honour and empire in the 


embraces of a too enchanting slave." He was now 


* Zorayda—so termed for her surpassing beauty; that 
is, “star of the morning.” By her he had several sons, 
for whose sake, at the instigation of their too fascinating 
mother, it is supposed that he persecuted, and even put to 





only roused to acts of vigour by the earnest, impressive 
appeals of his venerable counsellor. In the pursuance of 
his advice, Muley issued orders for the secret arrest of 
his son and the sultana, his mother.* Seized and hur- 
ried from their apartments during the night, they were 
consigned to the Tower of Comares,t one of the most 





death several of his own legitimate children. Such a 
motive is assigned, by many writers, for the rebellion of 
his son Boabdil, incited by the Sultana Aixa. 

* The Sultana Aixa, sprang of a high Moorish family 
and termed by the Moors of Granada, over, whom she 
exercised considerable influence, “la Horra, or the 
Chaste,” from her pure and virtuous life. 

+ The lofty tower of Comares, famed in Moorish his- 
tory for many a romantic incident, many a strange and 
dark event or wild legendary tale, abounds in associations 
that cannot fail to impress the mind. In its precincts 
were embraced the Golden Saloon, or Hall of the Am- 
bassadors, where the future welfare, the destinics of a 
mighty people often hung upon the pride, the insulted 
dignity, or caprice of a single despotic master. There, 
too, were passed the prison hours of the unfortunate 
princes—the sultanas who had ceased to please—im- 
mured in its donjon keep, or its grated gallery, as they 
are to be seen at the present moment. Here, too, as we 
have noticed, was confined the noble sultana, Aixa la 
Horra, whose devoted tenderness to her son, and all her 
noble efforts to inspire him with a great spirit, were so 
ill requited. In the extent and splendour of its great hall 
—its rich and varied decorations sparkling with all those 
starry colours in strong relief, and those combinations of 
skilful art which threw a species of enchantment rcund 
the scene, and in its saloons and courts, it displayed all 
the genius of eastern magnificence. It abounded also in 
those national inscriptions from the Koran, or founded on 
some remarkable historical fact or observation of their 
kings, which held the duties of prince and people con- 
tinually up to view. From the battlements of the tower 
and its terraced roof, prospects spread far around, no 
where surpassed in point of variety, novelty, and gran- 
deur. ‘The dark rocky mountains in the distance, glitter- 
ing more near with the snowy peaks of the sicrra—the 
bright green valley—the luxuriant plain—the whole scene 
lit up by the radiance of the golden crescent reflected 
from mosque and cupola—a magic scene of sylvan courts, 
groves, fountains, with the flashing waters of the crystal 
Darro, now hid, now revealed to the eye, exhibited a 
scene that might well excite the almost idolatrous attach- 
ment of its possessors. On one side, the Alhambra with 
its shady courts and gardens met the eye; there lay the 
Court of the Alberea, encire!ed with flowers, and beyond 
it the Court of Lions, its beautiful fountains, and light 
airy arcades; while embosomed in the midst of all ap- 
peared the myrtle garden of the Linderaxa, with its rosy 
bowers and shrubberies. ‘The boundaries of the grand 
fortress presented a line of battlements, bristling with 
strong square towers, extending round the entire brow of 
the hill. On the northern side, the summits of the assy 
tower beetled high above the woods, which crowned the 
declivity of the lofty hill. Lower down, the deep narrow 
glen, widening as it opened trom the mountains, led into 
the vale of the Darro; where, beneath its sylvan arches, 
the river wound its way among the terraced gardens and 
pleasure grounds which adorned its banks. ‘The white 
pavilions glancing at intervals through clustering shrubs 
and plantations of olive, the melon, and the vine, showed 
the suburban retreats of the Moors, who carried to luxu- 
riant refinement the study of domestic economy and cul- 
tivation of the soil. In another direction were seen the 
lofty towers—the spacious rich arcades of the Gencralife, 
or summer palace, its hanging gardens, its cypress groves 
and myrtle bowers, bright with the perennial freshness— 
the glowing hues imbibed from the pure, fragrant spirit 
of the southern breeze. On the height above might te 
seen the spot where the last of the Moorish kings sat in 
trouble and dismay, when driven by his people from that 
beloved city on which he gazed, and wept to resign. 
From veneath could be heard the murmur of waters con- 
veyed by the aqueduct of the Moorish mills situated in 
the gorge of the ravine, or glen, that divides the palace of 
the Alhainbra from that of the Gencralife. The spacious 
lines of trees beyond, mark the alameda, or great walk, 
extending far along the Darro, with its long line of bat. 
tlemented towers, where the pride and beauty of Granada 
sought the enjoyments of social converse in the refresh- 
ing airs of evening, when love awoke the song of the 
nightingale, and the veiled beauties of the Alhambra 
listened with heaving bosom and flashing eye to the 
softer music of impassioned words and sighs. Overhany- 





conspicuous and strongly fortified in the whole fortress- 
range of the grand Alhambra. 

But even in the acts of policy and vigour, there ap- 
peared to be a fatality in the occurrences of this strange 
eventful period, in singular unison with the belief of the 
people, with the predictions of old Arabian astrologers 
and learned men, at the birth of Abu Abdallah. There 
was something undefined and mysterious, approaching 
to the supernatural, asserted to have been vividly im- 
pressed on the popular mind, ushering in the final down- 
fal—the eclipse of centuries of undiminished glory, 
which cast its broad gathering shadows before, as it ap- 
proached the appointed hour. 

The severity of such a measure, therefore, was only 
another step in the march of destiny; so far from arrest- 
ing its speed, it darkened the fearful perils which over- 
hung the beloved city of the Moors. It gave a foretaste 
of that grand catastrophe, of which the dreaded anticipa- 
tion seemed to lie like a shroud on the spirit of the peo- 
ple, giving new impulse to those superstitious terrors 
which impelled the Moors to the very acts calculated to 
hasten their long-predicted ruin. Though aware of the 
startling prophecy, that “It is written in the heavens that 
this young prince shall sit upon Granada’s throne, in 
whose reign shall be fulfilled the predestined downfal 
of the empire,” they were now eager to make him their 
king. They were as deeply incensed against his royal 
father, who, alarmed by these very predictions, and in- 
cited by the intrigues of his favourite mistress, would 
have sacrificed his unruly son at the shrine of policy 
under the cover of abject superstition. “It shall be 
seen,” he cried, “whether the sword of the law or that 
lying horoscope be the stronger. Let it close the lips of 
the vain Abu Abdallah, as it has silenced some of his 
presumptuous brethren.” 

At the same time, Muley dreaded the people, who 
from respect to the sultana-mother, her strong affection 
for her surviving son, and her own wrongs, only required 
a spark to kindle their animosity into a flame. Apprised 
by her emissaries of the king’s designs—designs which 
he had not ventured to confide to his faithful counsellor 
—the sultana, true in this fearful emergency to that vir- 
tuous courage and promptness of spirit which had ever 
distinguished her, resolved not to lose another day. 
Assisted only by her own women, she concerted with 
her friends without, instant means for her son’s rescue. 
At the dead hour of night an Arabian steed, ready 
equipped, attended by a single cavalier and his retainer, 
might be seen through the glimpses of the moon, on the 
banks of the Darro nearest the Alhambra, whose golden 





ing this walk rose the noble quarter of the city called the 
Albaycin. Again, if you looked out upon the west, rose 
the distant hills beyond the Vega, the scene of many a 
border warfare between the Moslem chivalry and the 
Christian lords of the frontier. Towns, towers, and 
cities, spreading over their declivities, were shielded by 
their strong holds and castles on the summits, command- 
ing the mountain passes which lay between them and 
their Christian foe. The pinnacles of watch-towers ap- 
parently springing out of the solid rocks, and displaying 
the green and golden ensign of the crescent beetled above 
the loftiest cliffs, but vainly sounded the alarm when that 
new, terrific arm of war, the heavy artillery of the Chris- 


tian, laid the mightiest of their eagle fortresses a heap of 


ruias. It was then the hosts of Ferdinand poured down 
from Alcala la Real, through the famous pass of Lope, 
into the blooming Vega, trampling its glories and its 
beauties with the unsparing foot of war. There, at tlic 
fatal bridge of Pinos, fell many a young heroie martyr 
for his country—beloved Granada, and its happy homes; 
there was the Castilian chivalry mown down like the 
grass under the seythe. ‘Turn to the south, and the eve 
rested on a glowing tract of luxuriant harvests of the 
most precious fruits and grain, the rural villa, with its 
blooming grove and gay parterre reflected in the erystal 
waters of the winding Xenil, diverted into innumerable 
refreshing rills, which gave that brilliant depth of colour 
to every production of the clime. In the distance, to the 
south, rose a chain of bleak, wild hills, crowned by the 
snowy sierra, like a white flecey streak of clouds fringe- 
ing the horizon of yon deep purple skies, reflected upon 
the hill of the sun. Often would it arrest the eye of the 


old Moorish navigator, or the home-bound mariner, 
when, in the pride of Moslem power, its royal navies 
swept the coasts of the dark blue sea which bathes that 
land of beauty and renown. 
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spires, and stately domes and minarets were imaged in 
its crystal stream. Summoning her slaves and maidens, 
the anxious mother took from each their veils and tunics, 
bound them firmly together, and then lowering her last 
and favourite son from the lofty Tower of the Comares, 
may be said to have held the destiny of all Granada in 
her trembling hands. Hurrying down the winding and 
wooded declivities, Abu Abdallah soon approached the 
margin of the river, vaulted on his gallant charger, and 
never drew bit till he knocked with his scymitar at the 
gates of Guadix, amidst the lofty Alpuxarras. His 
escape was the signal for an open appeal to arms; the 
various orders of the people declared themselves, and 
prepared to decide the disputed sway. The far-famed 
Zegris, the Gomerez, with others of the inferior tribes, 
and the chief portion of the populace, were loud in favour 
of young Abdallah. The nobler families, with the Aben- 
cerrages, the Alabez, indeed, all the principal emirs, 
scheikhs, and ulemas, (the princes, learned men, and 
lawyers, ) supported the rights of the reigning monarch. 

After a severe contest, on returning one day from his 
royal residence of Alexares, Muley found the gates of 
the city closed against him. On ail sides were heard 
the proclamations in favour of his son. The old pre- 
diction instantly recurred to his mind; he no longer 
sought to resist the existing impression become so gene- 
ral among the people. “God is great!” he ejaculated ; 
“why contend against what is recorded in the book of 
destiny? I see it was no false prophecy that young 
Abdallah should sit upon the throne. That which was 
to follow, may Allah and his holy prophet in their mercy 
avert!’ With these words the humbled monarch turned 
his horse’s head, and withdrew to the city of Baza. 
Finding himself well received, he soon resumed the 
natural sternness and ferocity of his disposition, For- 
getting the recent lessons of adversity, his acquiescence 
in the course of destiny, and his respect for the most tried 
and faithful of his counsellors; alive only to the indignity 
ollered to him by his people, he was seized with a pa- 
roxysm of passion, or rather madness, and burned for 
revenge against his own subjects. Selecting only five 
hundred of his most stanch and desperate adherents, he 
succeeded in arriving by night under the walls of the 
Alhambra. In dead silence they scaled the battlements, 
and putting to the sword all they met, soon produced a 
scene of horror through its lordly courts and halls almost 
without example in the civil wars of the Moors. After 
thus wreaking his fury on his nobler foes, he descended 
into the streets and houses, where he attacked the people 
with the same insatiable thirst of blood. When the 
dawn of day revealed the nature of so terrific an attack, 
and the trivial force with which it had been conducted, 
the citizens rose in a mass, and with indignation com- 
pelled the sanguinary monarch to relinquish his hopes of 
reigning upon the ruins of his country. 

Muley Hassan withdrew to Malaga, while the startled 
and incensed Moors of Granada, joined by the greater 
number of the influential tribes, and the existing autho- 
rities, offered their allegiance to Abu Abdallah. From 
this period the progress and character of the war, and of 
the dark, domestic incidents connected with the fearful 
drama we are attempting to exhibit, assumed a new and 
still more terrific aspect. 

—>— 


CHAPTER IV. 
Not a'ways wealth, not always force 
A splendid destiny commands ; 
The lordly vulture gnaws the corse 
That rots upon you barren sands. 
Tur Imam Ben Ipets. 

Tt was not until after a succession of renewed conflicts 
between the father and the son, till Granada had shed 
her richest blood under the scourge of hostile factions, 
that these unnatural rivals paused in their sanguinary 
career. Although acknowledged as king by the popular 
voice, Abu Abdallah had wrested only a portion of the 
Moorish dominions from the sway of their aged and im- 
placable sovereign. ‘The important towns of Guaiix, 
Baza, Malaga, with a number of frontier fortresses and 
castles, still continued to preserve their ancient fealty. 

The aleayde, Aben Omixa, indeed, succeeded in re- 
gaining for the new king possession of the Alhambra; 
and Abdallah soon began to display those qualities cal- 
culated to strengthen the superstitious terrors of the 
Moors, with regard to the dreaded season foretold by the 


eastern astrologers. Combining a remarkable degree of 
levity, weakness, and licentiousness with a latent fire and 
ferocity on the spur of action, he was at once the crea- 
ture of his own impulses and of his worst advisers. 
Passionately devoted to public games and festivals, ab- 
sorbed by the charms of some reigning favourite, sunk 
in luxuriant and indolent repose within the precincts of 
his splendid harem, he forgot the duties of the monarch 
and the hardy spirit of his sires. Amidst the enchanting 
scenery of the Generalife, struck with the transcendant 
loveliness of the betrothed bride of the noble Abencer- 
rage, he had conceived for her the most violent passion : 
but as the adopted daughter of the king, brought up with 
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ter of Ali Atar. With this view he had remained in 
Granada while her heroic lover was reaping glory in the 
field. But his intrigues had been met with a heroism, a 
scorn, and a constancy on the part of Zelinda, equal to 
the fiery passion which impelled him to seek the posses- 
sion of her charms and the destruction of his rival. 
Vainly did he renew his detested solicitations in every 
form calculated to excite the feelings, to captivate the 
imagination or the heart. The bitterest threats and in- 
dignation succeeded the seductive courtesies of the royal 
Moor ; nor would respect for her noble birth, her plighted 
faith, or dread of her princely lover, have longer deterred 
him from the most audacious of crimes, but for the noble 











the princesses of the court, and a child of the famed Ali| conduct of the Moorish princesses and the daughters of 
Atar, the amorous prince felt it politic to restrain his; Aben Kassim, who threw round her the shield of their 
ardour within the bounds of reason. Aware that she} rank, veiling her from his view till the arrival of her 
had long plighted her love to the chief of the Abencer-/ noble lover. As vainly did he display the allurements 
rages, whom he hated not less as a rival than for his! of a sultana’s diadem, the honours and splendours which 
glory in arms, his intense passion had been chastened by | surround the partner of Granada’s throne, to tempt her 
respect and even awe; but all better and nobler feelings|to yield to his wishes ere Ibn Hammed’s return; they 
lost sight of in the intoxication of power, he could now’! were treated with the virtuous detestation due to motives 
throw off the mask and appear in his real colours. ‘To so ignobly avowed. 
secure the success of his criminal projects, he attempted! It was then the designing Abdallah found himself con- 
to consolidate his power by the removal of the former) strained to dissimulate; and with that refined duplicity 
authorities, and promoting the most devoted and abject | characteristic of the worst of the Moors, he determined 
of his own partisans in their place. The emirs, the to accomplish his object by more slow and wary methods. 
venerable elders and scheikhs, the most learned poets,| But the princely Abencerrage, receiving tidings of what 
artists and philosophers—all distinguished for their rare | had passed, would on the instant have flown, transported 
science or their useful discoveries which conferred lasting| with fury, to confront the royal invader of his honour. 
obligations upon Europe, were either neglected or insult- Forcibly withheld from so rash a step by Almanzor and 
ed by the new Moorish court. The most renowned | his friends, he was at length induced to listen to reason, 
among the ministers and counsellors, not excepting the|and adopt some plan at once more dignified and more 
enlightened Aben Kassim, were not spared; and to his! effectual. The aged and gallant father of his betrothed, 
deep-seated grief at witnessing the decline of the empire,) With numerous other friends and leading families, were 
the outrageous actions of his royal master, who had for- speedily summoned to attend a solemn council of the 
gotten the respect due to his opinions, was now added chiefs. 
the indignity of being struck from the rolls of the grand It was here discussed, whether Muley Hassan, having 
divan. Several of the chiefs, grown gray in the service) forfeited his crown and the confidence of his subjects 
of a line of monarchs, were cither expelled or doomed to. by his late atrocities, it was not imperative on the Aben- 
behold the beloved tribes with whom they had won their, cerrages, the Alabez, and other influential bodies friendly 
hard-earned laurels headed by young presuming favour- to their tribes, to adopt a new line of policy. With the 
ites, who at the head ef the populace had espoused the patriotic desire of blending hostile parties in ene great 
interests of the new monarch. A few indeed there were, cause, the experienced Aben Kassim recommended to 
whose high fame and influence in the council and in the! the divan an unanimous transfer of their allegiance and 
field he did not yet venture to impugn. Among these services to the popular king. 
ranked the Prince of the Abencerrages, Ibrahim Ali with specific conditions, of which the leading were, that 
Atar, commander of the great fortress of Loxa, Muza he should prosecute the war with the utmost vigour, 
Ben Gazan, El Zagal, the brother of the deposed king, that he should enter into no compact with the Chris- 
and the powerful tribes and adherents attached to them Uans without the solemn deliberation of his chiefs and 
by the most indissoluble ties. elders, and that he should lead his army in person to 

Abu Abdallah did every thing in his power to win) oppose the foe. 
them to his interests; he reminded them of the cruelty) ploits of Ibn Hammed, he should command in the field 
and |i‘rrors inflicted upon Granada by Muley Hassan; the forces entering into these arrangements, while Prince 
he bribed their officers, and attempted to disturb the old) Almanzor should be the leader of the Moorish foot, 
warlike discipline, still respected by the heads of the) That in honour of the splendid achievements of Ali 
nobler trites. By such policy he sought to smooth the! Atar in the border warfare, jousts of the reed and the 
way for the destruction of the most heroic of his oppo-, ring should be held in the square of the Viva Rambla, to 
nents among the boldest of their country’s champions, | celebrate the nuptials of his daughter with the chief of 
who spurned the idea of purchasing peace by the sacri- the Abencerrages. 
fice of honour and independence. Pursuing the infa-! At the head of this warlike deputation walked the 
mous policy of humbling the power of the Abencerrages aged hero, still renowned as the most skilful lance in 
and the Alabez, he secretly fomented the rivalries be-| Spain, followed by the young Abencerrage. Next to 
tween them, the Gomerez, and the Zegris. By raising them was Aben Kassim, with the scheikhs and elders of 
up a host of mercenaries, the dregs of the Moorish popu-|the old divan, attended, according to their birth and 
lace, wholly lost to the hardy spirit of their race, he igno-| prowess, by the whole of Granada’s noble families and 
bly sought to extirpate his noble rivals from the soil! tribes which adhered to [bn Hammed’s cause. 
instead of binding them to him by a free, frank spirit of | It was an impressive spectacle to behold so vast an 
conciliation, which at such a crisis might have consoli-, assemblage of the wise, and the chivalrous of that once 
dated his usurped throne, and given a new turn to the/ fertile and superb empire of the Andalusian Moors, as 
fortunes of the war. But Abu Abdallah was a striking| they wound slow and solemnly through the aisles and 
exemplification of the great truth, that the weak and sen-| avenues of the sacred mosque, ofiering up prayers to 
sual become incapable of any real excellence. Involved ! Allah for the preservation of Granada the beautiful—the 
in the meshes of wild, insatiable passions, a prey to that} beloved: her faithful children, and her happy homes. 
most grievous and destructive disease, the insanity of the, And first, they deposited in its sanctuary the holy banner 
selfish instinct springing from early and excessive in-|of their prophet, the great founder, the purifier of their 
dulgence, which invariably brings down calamity upon/ religion and their laws, the father of their high-born 
others, whether raging in the palace or the peasant’s hut,| chivalry, and of the thousand victories decreed by God, 
Abu Abdallah now trampled on the eternal laws of order,| the only conqueror, upon the necks of prostrate nations, 
justice, and reason. Instead of directing his vigilance,|To God alone, and to Mohammed, his chosen, his 
soul and heart, to arrest the progress of the foe, he | sword, and his lawgiver, was the praise and the glory of 
attempted to make himself beloved by a series of splendid) having rescued the ancient tribes of the eastern world 
spectacles, of public sports and festivals, spreading royal| from ages of superstition, ignorance, and the feudal 
boons and largesses among a corrupt populace. | scourge.” 

Once a king, he attempted by every art of which ot «The light of a redeeming intellect,’ continued the 
was master, to ensnare the virtuous and beautiful daugh-| eloquent and aged scheikh, “ shone on the sword of our 





lt was to be accompanied 


That, in consideration of the signal ex- 
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holy faith ; and with the might of our khaliphs, the great 
vicars of our prophet’s will, came the regenerating 
strength of loftier times; the civilisation, the science, the 
industry, and the arts which have at last taught the 
Goths and Vandals of European thraldom to turn their 
weapons against their teachers. Yea, from us have they 
received the Kiblah, showing the direction in which they 
should go to attain all that is good and great. We have, 
perhaps, fulfilled the prophet’s great missson in this land 
of delights; the genius of our schools, our policy, and 
our discoveries hath illumed the mind of Allah’s chil- 
dren, the children of our foes; and we have now, it may 
be, only to gird up our loins for travel, to go hence, and 
to be heard of no more !” 

Then unfolding the pages of the inspired Koran,— 
“that which is worthy to be read,’—he offered up 
prayers to the one God, the conqueror, the elevator of 
the humble, the humbler of the proud, the boundless, the 
omnipotent :—*“ Oh hearer of prayer, source of know- 
ledge and of glory; help us, thou witness for the just,” 
he ejaculated as he closed the sacred volume; and, fall- 
ing upon his face before the sanctuary of the prophet, he 
was followed by each of that noble train who prostrated 
themselves before the majesty of the one great God, 
finally 2ppealing to the Most Merciful for the salvation 
of their beloved country. “ Allah! Allah Achbar! the 
greatest of the great, the father of our prophet and of his 
faithful,” continued the noble scheikh, “ who metest out} 
the might of monarchs in the hollow of thy hand, who | 
dives: into the depths of their council, and bringest their 
vain boasting to nought: thou confounder of enemies, 
gird up thy faithful for the battle; display before them 
the glories of that eternal paradise, the heritage of the 
brave and the just. Do thou wing our javelins, wield 
the scymitar, and sharpen for us the sword and the lance. 
Fire the soul and strengthen the arm of thy faithful; 
clothe the necks of our barbs with the thunder of the 
battle, and strike terror into the hearts of our foes with 
the clamour of thy horsemen through the grove of| 
spears! For thou alone art the God of battles, and didst 
call from the cave of thy persecuted prophet the sire of 
mighty dynasties, the reformer of an idolatrous and 
abandoned world. Be near thy few and faithful in the 
day of conflicting hosts; raise them above a vile and 
groveling generation; and let them reap a_ harvest 
of glory worthy of their omnipotent, all-conquering 


the assembled people, suddenly presented himself before 
the monarch: “Justice! justice!” exclaimed the aged 
counsellor ; “in the united voice of Granada’s chiefs and 
elders, I ask for justice from the king who presides in its 
gates. Oh, son of Allah, here shouldst thou listen to the 
voice of wisdom and experience; or prepare to forfeit 
empire to the infidel by the will of the avenger of the 
injured, the great retributor for deeds of injustice, oppres- 
sion, crime. Listen, or tremble at the vengeance pre- 
pared by Allah and his holy prophet, which will consume 
thee and thy people as a mighty flame. But may the 
Father of the faithful, the most merciful, Lord of all, 
direct thee in the right way! Him worship, and ask 
assistance from him, the King of the Day of Judgment, 
that he strike thee not, as an unbeliever, with the sharp 
arrows of adversity; but that he lead thy foes astray. 
Behold thy princes, warriors of families and tribes; be- 
hold thy people, oh king, who knock with us at thy gate 


horsemen in the day of battle. For here thou beholdest 
the children of Mohammed, the brightest of his faithful 
sons of the sword. Read aloud their prayer, as becometh 
a king sitting in the gate, with the words of discretion 
and gravity on his lips.” 

There was a deep, solemn pause; during which Abu 
Abdallah cast his eye over the protest of the chiefs and 
elders, ere he trusted himself to give it a voice. With 
all his assumed mildness and frankness of demeanour, 
dark, contending passions chased each other over his fea- 
tures; his frame shook, his lip quivered, and the sounds 
came harsh and broken, as he gave utterance to the will 
of the chiefs and tribes. When he ceased, no words 
of warm, or joyous assent infused gladness into the hearts 
of the spectators. During the portentous silence, his 
eye glanced from the protest to the princely Abencerrage, 
who stood proud and indignant, confronting with fixed 
reproachful gaze, the dark side-looks of the monarch, 
which had something of sinister and terrible in their 
subdued glare. 

“ Speak, oh king!” burst forth Ibn Hammed in a voice 
of thunder, as he advanced closer to the judgment-seat ; 
“or is it that the light hath become dark in thy eyes? 
Would it were so written, and pleasing to Allah, that I 
might dash the seales from thy eyes, before the chiefs 
and people of the land. It is before them an Abencer- 





Lord ig 

The aged orator of the wise and ancient scheikhs then | 
arose, and with an impulse newly given. by prayer ani- | 
mating every look and gesture, he passed the threshold | 
of the sacred edifice, and as he resumed his splendid | 
robe and glittering armour, the clarions and the timbrels, 
with loud inspiring note, burst into a flood of 
song. No more attired in weeds of 
they wound their solemn way up the long, wooded ave-| 
nues of the Alhambra towards the tower of the Gate of 
Judgment, amid scenes of surpassing beauty,—the odor- | 
ous-breathing air, pure from its snowy fountain of the | 
sierra, the bright, calm heavens above, filled only with | 
the swelling notes of martial hymns, reflecting in the | 
founts and streams the mimic splendour of mosque, and | 
minaret, and palace-tower, 


martial | 


peace and devotion, 


rage cries out for justice at her gate, from him who sits, 
the vicar of our holy prophet, to dispense it pure from its 
fountain which runneth by the throne of Allah, refresh- 
ing the paradise of the just and good.” 

As he spoke, every nerve of the chief quivered with 
emotion; the advanced step, the motion of his hand, 
seemed on the point of executing the bitter sentence 
which spoke too eloquently in his large, dark eyes. 
There was a solemn pause, during which the spectators, 
with alternate feelings of hope and dismay, bent their 
eager looks, now upon the fiery chief, and now upon 
the king. 

“Ts it thus ye speak, and thus ye look ;” at length 
replied Abdallah, with deep and restrained ire visible in 
every feature; “ ye go to prayer clad in weeds of meek- 


of justice ; and who in their monarch look for a father of 


‘ness and of peace, but war and hatred enfold your hearts. 


Far as the eye could reach, the approaches to the royal | 2 Mio 
~ | What! pray ye to Allah in his sacred mosque, as ye now 


fortress, in itself a city of palaces, were filled with eager)". ; : »” 
throngs, panting to gather tidings which must reveal the , Peulon the son of his prophet upon his throne ? 

colour of: their future destiny. As the most aged end| “And are we not all children of Allah?” interposed 
revered of the ancient council, followed by the princes | the indignant prince; “hath he not said the good, the 
just, the noble-minded and compassionate are his child- 
emblems which gave a sacredness to these portals in}ren? And who are the followers of the prophet, the 
unison with the office to which they were dedicated : the | fathers of horsemen in the day of spears?’ Who the sons 


and elders of the tribes, paused before the mysterious 


enforcing their claims with greater energy in the eyes of |rights as a father and a soldier, determined to fulfil his 


honourable word pledged to a chief of the Abencerrages, 

As the king raised him from the ground, murmurs of 
applause ran through the assembled Moors, as if the 
royal hand were stretched forth in earnest of compliance 
with the terms proposed, auguring well for the success 
of that eventful mission. With the frank, placid features 
he knew how to assume, but with hatred at his heart, 
the king in harsh and broken speech announced his ac- 
ceptance of the terms required of him. ‘Then turning, 
with a peculiar expression, towards the chief of the Aben- 
cerrages, “I freely bind myself to the fulfilment of these 
conditions, for would ye mock Allah and his prophet, by 
terming them your petition—your prayer? I yield to 
one and all you ask of me, without help to deal with the 
audacity of some as becomes the prophet’s vicegerent on 
earth. And for the fair daughter of Ali Atar—that 
storm and terror of our frontier wars—as freely shall that 
peerless beauty knit hands with the Abencerrage, as the 
king accepts his amity, his promised victory over the in- 
fidel foe. Let him first redeem his pledge, and Abu Ab- 
dallah will himself hold joust and ring at his marriage 
festival; the noblest fame, the brightest eyes that ever 
shone from the Viva Rambla shall rain sweet influence 
on his exploits, as he brings us victory a captive in his 
train. Yea, let him bring us good tidings from Ronda, 
and our frontier wars, and win his lady by proof of battle 
with the infidels of Arragon and Castile. But it is 
easier to pledge words, than to redeem them by deeds of 
proof.” 

“To thee, oh king, I have made no vow,” was the 
gallant Hammed’s reply ; “but be it so decreed, and wit- 
ness for me all, that I will conquer or forfeit honour and 
love!” 
| Reeall your words!” interrupted Ali Atar; “ye know 
jnot, prince, what ye promise !”’ while Aben Kassiin fixed 
lan eloquent and searching eye upon the royal Moor. 
“ Ask not your bride on terms of victory,” pursued the 
wary and experienced scheikh. 

«“ Away!” cried the impatient monarch, “it was he 
who proffered, not I! Sons of Allah! shall he speak a 
lie; shall he babble of victory, and refuse to woo her in 
the battle-field, ere he win his matchless bride?” 

“Never!” retorted the chief with equal fierceness; 
“she shall so be wooed and won, or for ever more lost. 
Now I have made a vow,” and he offered his hand to 
the monarch; who, leaving his seat, embraced the too 
ardent and imprudent prinee—policy which he well 
knew would raise him in the estimation of the people. 

In the generous impulse of the moment, Ibn Hammed 
forgot the injuries of the lover, and received the warlike 
mission with the brave, frank-bearing characteristic of 
his distinguished tribe. 

A tumult of applause from the spectators, caught up 
by the assembled throngs without, gave glad assurance 
to Granada of the reconciliation of her ablest chiefs with 
the young monarch of her choice. Tidings of the 
auspicious event went forth, and the troubled aspect of a 
mighty city threatening anarchy and discord with their 
train of woes, more terrible from the near approach of a 
proud relentless invader, became, for the moment, one 
scene of exulting carnival, of anticipated triumph. 

But soon the harsh pealing notes of war summoned 
to the exterminating contest; to decide the fate of empire 
between two rival powers, the fame of whose conquests 
had for centuries challenged the wonder of the world. 
Nor was the reunion of the Moslems effected before the 
hour of need; the Christians under the leaders of an age 
still breathing the spirit of the heroic Cid, had borne the 
tempest of the war to the very gates of their beloved city, 
scattering dismay through their frontier towns and 











people,—inspired with sentiments of awe and of reverence, | of his terrible and yet unsheathed sword ? Not the de- 
stood in silent contemplation of those sculptured em-| signing and the bad, the craven in heart and foul in 
blems, the hand and the gigantic key, which told stronger | spirit, who wrap them in their secret fears as with a gar- 
than any language that it treasured the mysteries of that| ment, to hide themselves from the day of wrath, when 
religion which had no God but God for its chief, and they shall be smitten from behind by a terrible and sharp 
Mohammed for his propliet. lfoe. Iclaim, oh king, the daughter of Ali Atar as the 

Within the sacred precincts of the gate sat the venerable | betrothed of my soul—mine by the will of her father, 
kadhis, prepared to dispense public justice at the opening | and of the father of Abu Abdallah, ere he ascended Gra- 
of the new reign, and at their head the king himself,|nmada’s throne. Wilt thou accept our terms of amity, and 
arrayed in his jeweled kaftan, with the golden diadem| victory over thy foes? or prefer that half of thy tottering 
encircling his turbaned brows, eager to ineratiate himself | empire’s princes and their tribes refuse to support thy 
with the people by complying with the ancient custom} throne? Where then is thy justice, where thy throne?” 
of the khaliphs. He was about to retire to receive the | At the same moment, the famed veteran Ali Atar, un- 
chiefs and elders with becoming pomp in the Hall of the | bowed by half a century’s brilliant campaigns, knelt 


citadels, The fairest plains, the thickly populated ham- 
lets of that delicious and fertile region, with the bloom- 
ing harvests, its thousand flocks and herds, its fruitful 
groves and gardens clothing the banks of its crystal 
streams and golden rivers, were involved in one indiscri- 
minate ruin. From the stronghold of Alhama, almost 
in the heart of the kingdom, the enemy made fierce in- 
cursions into the adjacent territories and castles, com- 
manding the inlets to Granada, Jaen was already cap- 
tured; the powerful and wealthy Malaga was on the eve 
of surrender, if not relieved, and the fortress of Loxa was 
attacked with the utmost fury by the frontier nobles, fol- 
lowed by a stronger force under the cautious Ferdinand, 





Ambassadors; but Aben Kassim, seizing an occasion of | before the judgment-seat and appealed loudly for his 


which burst like a thunderbolt upon the astonished 
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Moors. It was to this point their combined efforts were 
now directed to redeem the fortune of the war; while at 
the same moment came tidings of victory from the plains 
of Malaga, inspiring them with hope. Their enthusiasm 
and old religious fervour, on learning its details, began 
to revive. 
But eager to strike some memorable blow before the 
arrival of Ferdinand, the frontier nobles, led by Ponce 
de Leon, the Count of Cifuentes, and other lords, made 
inroads into the province, exterminating all before them 
with fire and sword. It was then Muley Hassan, the 
crownless monarch, still animated with deadly hatred of 
the Christian foe, called to his standard all of remaining 
chivalry or loyalty in the surrounding territory, and flew 
to the rescue of an afflicted people. At the head of his 
horsemen and bands of mountaineers, stern and wild as 
their native hills, he marched to the attack, aged and 
broken as he was. But time and grief, with every fiery 
passion, had wrought their fated work upon his enfeebled 
frame; and falling from his war-horse into the arms of 
his attendants, he was too exhausted to proceed. His 
eye fixed on the path he had been advancing, he pointed 
onwards, entreating to be again placed upon his faithful 
steed. But his brother, called El Zagal the Valiant, and 
the famous Wali Ben Egaz now approaching, insisted 
on his resigning the conduct of the expedition, observing 
that he was no longer fit to encounter the perils of such 
a campaign. 
The aged warrior, fiery to the last, answered them only 
by one indignant look, one effort to rise and vindicate his 
title to be their chief; but it was vain, and casting from 
him his useless arms, he trampled on his jeweled turban, 
he tore his beard, and covering his face with his hands, 
turned away and wept. From the spot where he sat, he 
could behold the new leaders separate his army into two 
divisions, at the head of which each placing himself, 
rapidly pursued his way. El Zagal taking the horse, 
bore down upon the Christians in the plain; while Re- 
dovan with the foot, javelin aud cross-bow men, hastened 
to await them in the mountain defiles and passes. The 
Moorish horse about mid-day overtook the Spaniards in 
the burning plain, heavily laden with booty, and desirous, 
for its sake, to continue their retreat. But attacking with 
the utmost impetuosity, notwithstanding their superior 
numbers, El Zagal threw them into confusion ; till after 
a brief struggle, the rout becoming general, the Christians 
betook themselves to the hills, where the terrible Redovan 
burst upon them from his ambuscades, and put them to 
the sword. Numbers perished ; the whole of the booty, 
banners and captives became the prize of the victor. The 
Count of Cifuentes surrendered his sword to Redovan, 
who found him valiantly defending himself against six 
Moorish horsemen, without a single soldier at his side. 
Infusing redoubled ardour into the Moslems, this de- 
cided success was followed by more important conse- 
quences, as regarded the progress of the war. The fame 
of El Zagal became the theme of every tongue; “ For 
what,” cried the fickle populace, “had Granada’s favour- 
ite Abu Abdallah yet achieved to compete with an exploit 
like this! Behold what it is to be a king; to sleep with- 
out care is to have the best bed in the world. But woe 
tothe people that have a ruler without desert! Look at 
E] Zagal! an ambitious heart has heavy anxieties: see 
what he hath done! acourageous man is never poor! 
But Abu Abdallah is more useless than the old father he 
hath driven from the throne, who never turned his back 
upon a foe; ah! his son’s merits lie under his tongue?” 


the true spirit of their laws, declared that El Zagal alone 
was capable of saving the empire. So incensed was Abu] « 
Abdallah at his loss of popularity,—for not a few of} 
these invidious comparisons met his ear, that hurrying on| f 
his preparations for the field, he burned to show Granada| « 


that its king was no craven, unworthy to lead its armies} could be seen the whole of this scene of splendour teem-| 


azainst the common foe. Learning that the town of}i 


Lucena was ill-guarded, he there resolved to strike aJand luxurious in art, rendering it delightfully adapted for | 
a favourite residence of the princesses of the court. 


first blow. 
Loud blew the clarions that gave signal to Granada of 
their new monarch advancing at the head of the tribes,}s 


to seek the enemy in the open plain, the gates of Elvira] riferous flowers, glided forms of surpassing mould and | 
teemed with applauding throngs, half repentant and} beauty, whose dark, veiled eye, whose graceful air and | 
fine clastic step threw a crowning charm around such aj 


ashamed of their late popular strictures, as they beheld 
this sudden act of heroism in their no less fickle king.}s 


conqueror but God,” he repeated, while his looks ex-| 
pressed high and holy feelings mingled with the gallant} consciously he mused on the prophetic strains of his 


the glowing colours and richly-pictured emblems around, | 
he saw emblazoned in newer characters, “ Obedience and | 
honour to our Jord, Abu Abdallah;” and staring as if} 
he had trodden on a serpent and with more hurried step, | Yet ’midst those ruined heaps, that naked plain, 
he passed along those marble colonnades into the silent | 
hall of the fountain which bears the name of his noble! Recall the busy throng, the jocund train, 
tribe, ; 
suite of saloons still more exquisitely and gracefully | 
And a large body of the caustic, bold speaking Moors, in} decorated, commanding most delicious prospects of the 

Vega through light-arched vistas opening into each | 


passing through the gate the lance of the royal leader, |the small incense-breathing urns and vases of the most 
coming in contact with the arch, snapped asunder in the precious handicraft, elaborated with a thousand rare and 
eyes of the astonished and superstitious multitude. As|ingenious devices. The chief slave having announced 
they started back with an expression of dismay, the aged | the prince’s arrival in the interior saloon, the splendid 
faquir, never at a loss to seize an occasion for displaying portals of the concert room thrown open, displayed rich 
his sinister eloquence, and terrifying the abject and fa- groups of the veiled beauties seated on right and costly 
natical into the fate he predicted, again gave vent to an | ottomans; some listening to the sweet-voiced music poured 
ominous howl, which broke the silence in no flattering from the balconies above, others directing the labours of 
language to the monarch’s ear. Fearfully he recalled to} their favourite slaves, examining with critic eye the 
mind that it was at this exact spot under the reign of|costly tissue of precious stuffs, the rare embroidery, or 
Mohammed Alhamar, that the lance of the first knight | stringing of pearls and jewels of the finest water. . 
riding through the Elvira gave dismal token of the mis-| In the centre, along its bed of golden sands, ran an 
fortunes so soon to ensue. Enraged at the occurrence, open murmuring stream, which passing through a fair 
the king scowled darkly, as he passed, upon the prophet; alabaster fountain, again threw out its sparkling waters 
and, drawing his scymitar with a smile of scorn, he|in a thousand wild and graceful flights. The entire 
boldly dashed along at the head of his gallant retinue. | ground was of dazzling white and azure marble, the 
But no farther symptoms of rejoicing filled the air, as the | product of those snow-clad hills seen towering in the 
silent ranks of horsemen passed in long succession into | distance, pouring perpetual freshness through that region 
the plains. But where, in that brilliant array, shone the }of luxurious palaces, which embody the very ideal of 
towering form of their brave champion—the mirror of! magnificence, utility or pleasure,—embalming and pu- 
chivalrous exploit—the lion-look which beamed like the | rifying the air, which infuses a species of ecstacy into the 
rainbow of promised victory through the black clouds of! soul, and of elasticity into the frame unfelt in any other 
the battle-dust in the storm of war? Why sparkled not) spot. And now the hero and the lover panted to meet 
the light of his gleaming scymitar, the terrors of that! here the peerless lady of his love, whose colours and 
brandished lance—the harbinger of death to many a foe !|device he wore, the most fair of heaven’s fair works in 
Ere he flew to a deadlier field, the lover had sought to | this enchanted ground, 

assuage the deep absorbing passion of his soul in the! Entranced for some moments by the spell of young, 
light of those bright eyes and sweeter smiles of the |fresh-breathing beauty which met his view, the ‘prince 
loveliest of Granada’s daughters, whose Andalusian fire ‘contemplated the sweet and glorious prospect before him. 
is still freshly visible in the glance of the dark eye and | For there in soft and pleasant concord, with undisturbed 
in the elastic step, proclaiming their eastern descent. | hearts, ever-glowing eves, and lips of a riper red from 
Swiftly did he traverse the cool umbrageous courts, the |the clear perfumed spirit of their baths, mingled the 
marble halls and corridors which, through the famed|high-born beauties of that favoured Jand, bright as its 
Alberea, dreaded for its wild traditionary recollections, ! sunny soil, as lavishly gifted with the charms of nature 
conducted him to the magnificent baths of the Alhambra. as exquisitely embellished by the hand of taste, which 
There the pure cool air, rich with the incense-breathing | stamped its impress on every object around. Here the 
herbs, antique vases of aromatic treasures pouring their| young and enthusiastic repeated the tender lays of the 
exquisite fragrance over bright tesselated floors and/ old Arabian pilgrim-poets who strove for the great prize 
fretted pavements, regaled every sense with feelings of on the gate of the sacred temple, or breathed the tuneful 
freshness and delight. On all sides the splendid decora-| effysion of later davs. Others devoured with rapt eager 
tions of Moorish art in its last refinement captivated the | ear the wild absorbing loves, the wondrous fates of the 
Imagination and the ey es : y ‘nobler slave Antar, and his long-lost Ibla; and yet more 
Entering the court of the lions, his eagle-glance rested | drunk in the dreamy delights of those genii tales which 
fora moment onits rich marble peristyles, its noble walls! ¢harmed awav the cruelty of those mehty eastern 
and ceilings glowing with a thousand briiliant hues,—|khaliphs, till they grew gentle in the light of woman's 
those intricate mosaics,—fretworks which baffle the eye and the magic of her voice, as young hearts whi h 
minutest research. ‘They were farther adorned by those | first respond to the whispers of love. Some were them- 
frequent apothegms which every where fill the recurring | selves seen spangling the rich veils or velvets, wreathing 
av: : un or the tunic, emblazoning their 
living of the old Arab faith and customs. And what /;obes with most precious stones, or entwining flowery 
more exemplary, what truer counsellors of wisdom than | chaplets with the initials and devices of the one-loved 
io be thus familiarly and daily reminded of the duties of 
patience, magnanimity, courtesy, hospitality and prayer, | 
as a refuge in the seasons of peril, of trouble, or of death. | 
Though so often enjoined, Ibn Hammed dwelt on them, 
as if communing with his own heart. 


divisions of the palaces and temples, as a record to the }the turbaned diadem 


heroic name. 

As the thoughtful prince dwelt on the beautiful repose 
thus softening the dark stern picture of Granada’s for- 
abet : itunes, his prophetic spirit anticipated the hour when the 
“There is n° | hand of destiny should sweep like a hurricane over the 
scene, scattering the bright and beautiful in its rage. Un- 


jfavourite poet, Alamary, and repeated, with a foreboding 
of events to come, the lament which he breathed over the 
desolated village, and home of his youth:— 


bearing of a leader of the war. As he turned away from 


Can faithful memory former scenes restore, 


Entering the tower of the Two Sisters, a splendid | 
} 


And picture all that charmed us there before. 


Ne’er shall my heart the fatal morn forget 
That bore the fair ones from these seats so dear 
sec, I see, the crowding litters vet, 


other, he approached the wide illuminated window 
And yet the tent-poles rattle in my ear. 


ooking upon the magnificent country beyond, and xe- 
lecting the purple light in a stream of magic tints on 


: E ; : ‘ |T see the maids with timid steps descend, 
‘very object. From the fountain of the Abencerrages | : ps 


The streamers wave in all their painted pride, 
The floating curtains every fold extend, 


ng with natural beauties wedded to all that was graceful es 
And vainly strive the charms within to hide. 


j | What graceful forms those envious folds enclose ! 
Here, in these delicious retreats, so alluring to every) What melting glances through those curtains play! 
ense, amidst sparkling founts, mimic groves, and odo-| Sure Weira’s antelopes, or Tudah’s roes, 

| Through yonder veils their sportive young survey ! 
The band moved on,—to trace their steps I strove, 


pot. At intervals, in the recesses and niches of the! Isaw them urge the camel’s hastening flight, 


a ° . ai " ‘ <n 
But the joy of the moment was damped; a strange|saloons, were seen those rich-wrought golden censers | Till the white vapour, like a rising grove, 


Snatched them for ever from my aching sight. 





ominous silence followed the buzz of applause, when in 





pouring fragrance over the glittering domes and walls, 
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Nor since that morn have I Nawara seen, 
The bands are burst that held us once so fast, 
Memory but tells me that such things have been, 
And sad reflection adds that they are past. 

Amid these charming groups, there appeared to reign 
a delightful ease and frankness, free from all invidious 
and tainted feelings, from petty rivalry or hate, arbitrary 
aus was the conduct, and strict the regulations of their 
proud Moslem lords. Not a shadow of the fierce con- 
tention among fathers, sons, and brothers raging without, 
fell on the clear mirror of their unruffled hearts. But 
all were seen in glad social union, drawing richer 
draughts of pleasure from the peculiar restraints imposed, 
and nurturing feelings of contentment and resignation 
not unfavourable to woman’s happiness,—so congenial 
indeed with some of her loveliest attributes, that full 
emancipation from them would prove the most perilous 
dower she could receive. 

“Glows not that veiled light of living beauty,” ex- 
claimed the enthusiastic prince, “a symbol of the won- 
drous mysteries of our great reformer’s faith,—shrouded 


glory of the morning stars in the depths of the summer 
heavens, more grateful than the waving palm branch, 
sweeter than Yemen’s honey-dews, might well excite a 
lover to phrensy, at the idea of a royal rival in such a 
spot. But the noblest of my Abencerrages will himself 
blot out the memory of his fault, by redeeming his loyal 
pledge and the fortunes of his country at the head of his 
tribes. Follow me quickly at the head of our noblest 
Moslems to unfurl our holy banner in the open field,— 
thy glorious device of love and honour “in the colours of 
thy own brilliant maid !” 





Transported by chivalrous feeling, the king for a mo- 
ment triumphed over his master-passion, and with a feel- 
ing of remorse, often felt by the weak and licentious, he 
longed to regain the path of honour, and observe faith 
with the chiefs and people, even with his rival. But the 
regrets and resolves of the unprincipled, which have no 
sincere religion for their basis, are like the winds which 
blow whither they list; yet the mere consciousness of 
meaning nobly, gave to the naturally mild and pleasing 
features of Abu Abdallah an expression of spirit and 


from mortal ken, yet breathing celestial grace and love, | magnanimity they seldom wore, and a feeling of unalloy- 


born of some higher, brighter sphere? How refreshing 
te the spirit midst these dark unhallowed conflicts of the 
children of Allah, perishing by each other’s swords, to 


ed pleasure to his heart. Unhappily, the seeds of one 
fatal passion only lay dormant, ready to spring up with 





noxious luxuriance : now, burning to reap his first lau- 


behold an earthly vision of that holier and eternal beauty | rels at the head of his princely tribes, clothed in reful- 


which arrays the fadeless meads and crystal waters, from 
whose fresh banks the amaranth flowers send up their 
purest incense to the throne of the Supreme! What 
blissful repose to the troubled breast, thus to partake the 








gent armour, his jeweled steel-clad turban, his golden 
corslet, his shield glittering with gold and gems, he flew 
to lead his army, as we have seen, through Granada’s 
gates into the open field. The chief had yet lingered in 


charm of love and amity still surviving in woman’s | that garden of delights to bask in the sunlight of those 


gentler and better nature,—our heaven-directing Kiblah, 
that points us to its sacred shrine in this our sad and 
weary pilrgimage through the desert of our mortal days!” 

But vainly midst those lovely groups the prince’s eye 
sought that of his adored Zeclinda, till accosting the 
daughter of Aben Kassim, reclined at the feet of the royal 
sisters listening to the old traditions of the Ramadam, he 
was startled at the sudden confusion which the slave’s 
announcement of his presence seemed to have excited. 
He observed the eyes of all directed to the little garden 
of Linderaxa, and on the wings of joy the lover flew to 
greet the fair object of his pursuit. 

Sending his eager looks through the myrtle walks and 
embowered recesses of this enchanting spot, they rested 
on two objects which drove the joyous life-blood from his 
cheek ; and pale and statue-like he stood in the quick 
revulsion of his spirit, his eye glistening with a fury 
strangely contrasting with the fresh glow of delight. — It 
was the princely Moor by the side of her he loved; her 
responsive smile, her heightening colour ever as he 
breathed his whispered words, apparently revealing a tale 


of treachery and wrong. Rushing towards the sylvan 


eyes which directed his path of destiny, and which shone 
through their mist of tears as if to welcome the newly 
budding hopes of happier loves. The rich, heavenly 
smile, the fresh crimson glow again mantled on her 
cheek, as she hung enraptured on the words of her be- 
loved chief. 

“ How could I suspect thee for a moment!” whispered 
the prince, “even though I beheld those looks, that soul- 
illumined face, all these resistless graces pouring their 
charm over the soul of Abu Abdallah. But a brighter 
sun hath pierced the clouded dawn of our loves ; now 
dearer than before as inseparably intertwined with the 
wreaths of victory, or the sad ensanguined flowers which 
adorn a hero’s urn.” 

“Speak not thus fearfully, my Ibn Hammed ; wake 
me not from this brief, fleeting dream !” 

“Nay, doubt it not, thou shalt yet preside my star- 
queen, the most famed and honoured of Granada’s lists, 
the object of all eyes, the arbitress of honours, the in- 
spiring theme of every master-poet, and of every hero’s 
lance.” 

“ Victor or vanquished, return my Ibn Hammed, light 





canopy “neath which they sat, his hand instinctively 
grasped the dagger. The shrick of the fair girl alone gave | 
a moment to younz Abdallah to unsheath his seymitar, ere | 
they were about to close in the death-strife of rival love. | 
But the heroic daughter of Aben Kassim threw herself on 
the arm of the enrazed lover, in the imminent act of his 
striking down the king’s weapon; and the second clash 
of their gleaming steel must have met on the beautoous 
form of her whom they alike so passionately adored. | 
Recoiling in horror at that sudden peril, there they stood 
with uplifted falchions, burning eye, and threatening 
gesture confronting each other, till the princess Zuleima 
appearing, explained the real cause of their meeting, and 
the groundlessness of the chief's suspicions. Giving 
breath to the transport of his rage, the lover in a moment 
became aware of the guilty excesses to which he had 
been thus suddenly impelled,—the perils, the ruin to 
which at such a juncture he had exposed Granada and 
her still faithful tribes. he youthful monarch, he was 
told, generously came to relinquish his claims to the 
daughter of Ali Atar, to communicate the delightful in- 
telligence of his reconciliation with the chief and his 
noble tribe. Touched at once with sorrow and remorse, 
the frank-hearted lover acknowledged his error, his 
crime: and willing to expiate it, presented to the king 
his sword, dashing his turban from his brows, and bidding 
him fearlessly to execute his pleasure. But the terrors 
of Zelinda, the tears and intercessions of the princesses, 
with that sudden generous impulse to which he was no 
stranger, pleaded with the king —“ Charms like these,” 
he exclaimed, as he returned the prince his sword, 





“which outvie the full moon’s rising splendour, or the 


of thy Zelinda’s eyes; return ever equally beloved.” She 
was pressed to the bosom of the princely warrior with a 
rapture unfelt before ; one last, long, enfolding embrace, 
in which their souls seemed to mingle, to breathe the 
language of unutterable love, an affection triumphing 
over separation and death. But sighs and tears soon 
told that Zelinda was alone ; her hero-lover was bearing 
the sacred banner into the bloody fight; but as he left 
the spot, distant notes of music floated on his ear; the 
sweet, low murmur of strains, like incense diffused 
through the balmy air, leaving an echo in his memory as 
of some faint remembered vision of another sphere :— 


Tell me where is my young beaming light of life's dawn 

In that land of the sun, my own loved realm of flowers ? 
Dear home in the sweet lap of Yemen.—Ah, flown 

Are the fresh sparkling joys of those spring budding hours. 


I wreathed thy bright roses, [ sat in thy bowers, 
And ail breathed of beauty; the odorous air 

Woo'd the song of the bulbul to charm nights like ours ; 
But where are thy flowers,—thy birds,—tell me, where ? 


On, vale of the Yemen! T once had a fawn 

Like a young waving palin-branch, so gentle its grace, 
So soft its dark eye; and it loved me alone,— 

Prom my side it was torn in the wild hunter's chase 


Ounce mine too, the sweet smile of Leila, my young 
My fairy delight in the heart of our home; 
And giadgwas her spirit as wandcring among 
Thy myrtles and palm-groves, she taught me to roam. 


But she faded and left me, like al) things I love, 
Home, country,—sweet friends I hold dearest on earth ; 


——=! 


Till one nobler and brighter dreim came like the dove 
‘To heaven's Prophet: but Love too was doomed from its birth 


Round his brow beamed a glory that springs from the spirit, 
When the faithful of heroes their Prophet adore; 

He rushed to the fields of his sires, to inherit 
Their glory of ages,—but mine, ah, no more! 


—=—>—— 
CHAPTER V. 


Friends of my heart, who share my sighs, 
Go seck the turf where Kassim ties, 

And woo the dewy clouds of spring 

To sweep it with prolific wing. 


Within that cell, beneath that heap, 
Friendship, and truth, and honour sleep ; 
Beneficence that used to clasp 
The world within her ampie grasp. 
Hassan ALAssapy, 

While the Moslem chiefs at the head of their moun- 
tain-warriors scoured the plains with the rapidity of a 
whirlwind in pursuit of the foe, the aged monarch, left 
desolate and stricken, like a tree blasted by the storm, the 
red clouds of which had a moment before shed an omin- 
ous glory on its branches, sat brooding over his wayward 
fate. He had ceased to speak or to move, but his mind 
still retained its pristine glow and energy. His dark stern 
eye, still fixed upon the vanishing host, seemed to send 
after it a mingled stream of prayers and maledictions;— 
of prayers for its success against the common foc, of 
curses on the heads of those who had thus trampled on 
his fallen majesty, and left him to perish ignobly on the 
earth. Hours had already elapsed since he had been 
thus forsaken, when a single horseman appeared in the 
distance, and in a few minutes the noble scheikh, Aben 
Kassim, stood at the side of the  spirit-stricken chief, 
There is a language which only the brave and the faith- 
ful learn in stern misfortune’s school, which calls not for 
the aid of words. Their souls have power to com- 
mune in old age and death on things of strange and 
mighty import, as they sit and read each other’s thoughts, 
—now dwelling upon the past, now upon the eternal 
future. 

The expression of wrath and anxiety which had cloud- 
ed the brow of the king, did not vanish as he turned his 
eyes on Aben Kassim. There is a period in the progress 
of death when he says, “that which I have written is 
written,” and he seemed already vibrating his dart: a 
sudden ray of light mantled over that dark scornful look 
of the aged chief, and he bowed his head, as if willing 
to catch the last words of his friend. They were uttered 
in a voice low and deep: the breath of the dawn upon 
the desert,—soft, calm, and dewy, will give an image of 
those words. They brought to memory the thoughts of 
earlier times, and triumphs of the crescent in the tented 
field. They fed the time-worn, harassed spirit with 
themes that tended to reconcile it with fate and with 
itself, bribing even its offended pride into silence, its life’s 
restless fever into peace. They touched it with a sorrow 
which had no alliance with the grief of the warrior or 
of the king,—with sorrow for those who had died in 
youth and loveliness; and Muley Hassan listened patient- 
ly to the words of his companion, with the deep resigna- 
tion on which the regenerating religion of the great pro- 
phet was so mainly founded. 

And when he proceeded to speak of the future, and, 
like a prophet, foretold the approaching calamities,—the 
ignominy of the Moorish people, sighs, heavy and quick, 
burst from the monarch’s breast. It looked as if his spirit 
were striving to escape that it might appear panoplied, 
not in a weak perishable body, but in darkness and power, 
to crush its adversaries, grieving it possessed no mortal 
engine to execute his terrific will. 

But Aben Kassim passed from these scenes of predict- 
ed misery, to others of a brighter hue; the words of faith 
fell from his lips, like golden dews from the full bosomed 
amaranth ; and as he spoke, he stretched out his arm to 
support the feeblenes of the aged prince. His head sank 
on his bosom ; he lay subdued asa child, while the same 
low, calm voice, breathing the wisdom of love and recon- 
cilement after life’s long task, fell like some new revela- 
tion upon his ear. 

The sultry hour of noon found the two aged men still 
seated in converse with each other. Aben Kassim then 
rose, and bringing water from a spring that flowed near 
the spot, he poured it upon the hot brow of the king, and 





moistened his parched lips. Muley Hassan looked up 
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for a moment with an expression of love ; and then again 
as his head sank on his bosom, the aged scheikh, with 
the fervour of the old pilgrim-poet, repeated in a deep 
sonorous voice these solemn strains,—the wild unpre- 
meditated effusion of the moment :— 


Prophet! on thy golden throne, 
In the depths of glory seated, 
When shall heaven and earth behold 
Allah’s firm decrees completed ? 


Shall the circling ages still 
Like an ocean onward roll? 
Still shall time and sorrow reign, 
And thy children’s fate control ? 


Sce, the sword is red with gore: 
See, the plains are strewed with dead ; 
The dead! who are they ? whose the blood 
That dies the gleaming falchions red? 


Prophet! by the streams of life 
Leading thy celestial bands ; 
Wherefore fall thy children thus? 
Why drops thy standard from their hands? 


Hast thou not heard their voices raised 
For help in this their darksome hour? 
Or hast thou closed the starry gates 
To that bright throne where prayers have power? 


See, a king, a crowned king, 

He whose voice thy sons have led 
On to a hundred battle fields, 

Where the proudest foes have fled ;— 


Behold him now of glory reft, 
His sceptre broke, the earth his bier ; 
A child of Allah fainting thus,— 
Prophet! our cry wilt thou not hear? 


Thou wilt, oh sire! I feel my soul 
With new and glorious visions fired : 
Once more thy sons shall scour the plain, 
Like mine, their glowing hearts inspired. 


But let those blissful gales that blow 
From Eden’s bower now round us sweep, 
Nor let thy crowned chieftain sink 
Unhonoured, thus in death to sleep! 


Weak and powerless as a child, Muley Hassan suffer- 
ed himself to be conveyed by his friend into his faithful 
city of Malaga, where the generous scheikh quitted him 
not, till restored to a frame of mind and strength equal to 
bear his lot. 

Meanwhile, ere the Moors approached Lucena, the 
Christian army under Ferdinand had laid siege to the 
strong fortress of Loxa. 
three thousand veteran mountaineers, held his cnemies 
fiercely at bay, sallying forth with the utmost intrepidity, 
and even storming the intrenchments with success. After 
sustaining severe loss, the Castilian monarch was com- 
pelled to raise the siege, and the old alcayde now charged 
the Christians with redoubled vigour. The subsequent 
victories of El Zagal, and the no less heroic Redovan, 
infused fresh ardour into the Moors. All began to extol 
the valour of E] Zagal, and his royal nephew had found 
it behoved him quickly to strike a decisive blow, if he 
wished to retain possession of hiscrown. Diego di Cor- 
dova, governor of Lucena, having advice of his approach, 
despatched scouts on every side to sue for succour; but 
the Moslems, headed by the king in person, were already 
under its walls. 

Summoned to surrender, under threat of putting every 
Christian to the sword, the governor sought to gain time 
by prolonging the brief period granted for capitulation. 
While engaged in conference, clouds of dust, increasing 
in depth and blackness, gave signal of approaching relief. 

It was the Castilian army, and such was the terror it 
inspired into the Moorish infantry, that under the plea of 
protecting their baggage, they retreated across the river 
without striking a blow. But the horse, the whole of 
the chiefs and tribes, with their characteristic valour stood 
the onset of the Spanish veterans; while fiercely engag- 
ed, giving proofs of the most daring heroism on both 
sides, victory was about to crown the chivalry of the 
Moors, excited by the brilliant efforts of the princely 
Abencerrage and the presence of their monarch. It was 
then the famous Alonzo d’Aguilar, with his young bro- 


But Ali Atar, at the head of 





| ther, who subsequently won the title of the Grand Cap- 
| tain, rushed into the field at the head of a chosen body 
, of retainers; while the alcayde of the mountain-fort of 
Luque, at the head of a body of horse and foot, decided 
ithe fortune of the day. Taking the victorious tribe of 
Ibn Hammed in flank and rear, they turned the tide of 
| battle against him. The governor of Lucena, also seiz- 
|ing the moment, sallied forth and completed the overthrow 
| of the Moslem cavalry. There fell, covered with wounds, 
the old valiant aleayde of Loxa, defending the king : and 





the gathering storm. Soon its distant, deep-muttered 
murmurs burst into those tempestuous shouts and tumult 
which marked the horrors of the Moslem wars in the 
fearful strife with sons and brothers for the supremacy of 
rival kings. Armed bands, rushing to their respective 
posts, were alone to be seen in the streets, and the shrieks 
of wives and mothers were drowned in the appalling din. 
Warrior tribes, whese long smouldering feuds and _rival- 
ries now blazed forth, fanned by the bitter wrath of king 
with king, marshalled their opposing ranks. On one 


the chief of the Abencerrages, after all a skilful general | side the Abencerrages, the Alabez, and the Vanegas, sup- 


or a brave soldier could achieve,—twice beating back the 

| fierce onset of D’Aguilar, fell, overpowered by numbers, 
as the prophet’s sacred banner was seen borne among the 
jranks of the enemy. 
| broken remnant of his tribe; and the Moorish king, now 
| left alone, attempted to fly. He had cleared the field of 
| battle, but being closely pursued, he threw himself among 
{the reeds and bushes skirting the banks of the river. 
When dragged forth by the Christians who pursued his 
track, he revealed his name and yielded up his sword. 
He was forthwith conveyed to the royal camp, where he 
was received with the consideration due to his misfortunes 
|and to his rank. 

Terrible was the shock of these tidings on the volatile 
| people of Granada. Disaffection to their new monarch 
| now spread fast on all sides; the old party of Muley 
| Hassan began to raise their heads, and soon the unflinch- 
ling old Moor himself, supported by his brother, El Zagal, 
| by a strange vicissitude of fortune, took quiet possession 
of the Alhambra. 

But the noble sultana, Aixa, was not idle. She des- 
patched her swiftest adalid {a Moorish guide] with a mis- 
sive, to treat with the Christian monarch for the ransom of 
her son; and at her solicitations he offered to do homage 
to Ferdinand, to hold his crown thenceforth as a_per- 
petual vassal. He was to assist him also as a faithful 
ally, and to place hostages in his hands for the fulfilment 
of those conditions,—thus striking another blow at the 
declining fortunes of the Moors. Boabdil scrupled not 
to purchase his liberty at any price; and having been 
| sumptuously entertained for a short time in the Christian 
camp, he was liberated by the wily Ferdinand. Calling 
him his friend and ally, he embraced him on his taking 
leave, and gave him an escort of cavalry to attend him in 
safety to the Moorish capital. By a lavish distribution 
of her treasures, the sultana, his mother, had already 
smoothed the way to his restoration, having secured pos- 
session of the gates of the Albaycin and the towers of 
the Alcazaba, so long the seat of the Almoravides since 
their expulsion from the hard-won dominion of the land. 
Proclaiming his return to Granada on the ensuing morn- 
ing, the fickle populace rushed in throngs up the avenues 
of the Albaycin, and the city once more resounded with 
the cry of King Abu Abdallah. By the usual arts he 
soon regained his former power, and drew around him 
all whom avarice and ambition find ever eager to listen to 
the promises of restored kings. 

Aware of what was passing, Muley Hassan had en- 
trenched himself in the grand fortress of the Alhambra, 
prepared to hazard one more struggle for the crown. De- 
nouncing the usurper’s base alliance with the enemy, the 
humiliations to which his weakness had subjected him, 
and the invariable ill-fortune which pursued him, he called 
on the noble tribes, the haughty wazirs of Granada, to re- 
ject a chief so unworthy to command the faithful, and to 
vindicate the honour of their country. Summoning a 
divan, it was resolved to expel him with every mark of 
ignominy from the city ; to attack him in the ancient for- 
tress he now occupied, ere he had time to consolidate his 
power. 

Early on the morning of this eventful struggle between 
the Moslem sire and son, the heavy sounds of the tam- 
bour, the shrill breath of the clarions, through the wind- 
ing avenues and shady courts of the Alhambra, far re- 
echoed through the streets, gave fearful prelude to a 
scene almost unparalleled in the annals of civil strife and 
madness. With the Christian invader at their gates, the 
infatuated people, unrestrained by the remonstrances of 
the priests and elders, flew with deadly hostility to steep 
their swords in kindred blood. The whole capital assum- 
ed the aspect of a camp; the more peaceful citizens with 
their families, «midst the cries of women and children, 
closed their shops and houses, hurrying into the least ex- 
posed quarters, into the vaults and baths, as a refuge from 
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ported the old hereditary monarch, whose late exploits 
and stanch-hearted hatred of the Christian foe had gone 
far to efface the impression of his former cruelties and 


He was carried off the field by the | excesses. 


Among the adherents of his rival son, were the cruel and 
terrible Zegris, the old Gomerez, and the native African 
bands, led by the redoubted chief of the Berbers, followed 
by throngs of the Moorish foot and rabble, ever fierce 
and mutinous within their walls as they were panic-struck 
in the battle-tield. As they drew nigh, each tribe com- 
manded by its favourite chief singled out its hereditary 
rival, eager to redress some taunt or other insult to their 
honour, or to revenge some private wrong. 

But ere they closed in stern array, the noble prince of 
the Abencerrages, still pale and ghastly with his wounds, 
threw himself between, as he entered the great square of 
the Viva Rambla, and sought to arrest the fury of his in- 
fatuated countrymen. But finding all his patriotic ap- 
peals in vain, he turned with indignant eye upon a chief 
of the Zegris, eagerly inciting his followers to civil wrath, 
and reproaching him in the noble language of the hero- 
poet, Ibn Alabas, he called forth the acclamations of the 
other tribes and of all his kindred, even while they refused 
to be influenced by his love of country and his wisdom :— 


Why thus to passion give the rein? 

Why seek your kindred tribes to wrong? 
Why strive to drag to light again 

The fatal feud entombed so long? 


Think not, if fury ye display, 
But equal fury we can deal; 
Hope not, if wrong’d, but we repay 
Revenge for every wrong we feel. 


Why thus to passion give the rein? 
Why seek the robe of peace to tear? 
Rash youths, desist, your course restrain, 
Or dread the wrath ye blindly dare. 


Yet friendship we not ask from foes, 

Nor favour hope from you to prove, 
We loved ye not, great Allah knows, 

Nor blamed you that ye could not love, 


To each are different feelings given, 
This slights, «nd that regards his brother; 
"Tis ours to live - - - - 


But the flashing steel of the terrible Hammed El Zegri, 
rushing in irrepressible hate upon his hereditary rival, 
Deadly and desperate 
was the encounter ; for though fewer in numbers, the ad- 
herents of the old king were opposed to a less gallant 
lineage of warriors. Such was the terror of their once- 
repeated charge, that the Moorish foot, the dregs of the 
populace, pressing upon their flank, gave way in disorder, 
secking shelter under their barricades and the close nar- 
row streets of the Gomerez and the Zacatin. But fierce 
and sanguinary was the struggle between the rival squa- 
drons from the gates and courts of the Albayein far 
along the banks of the Darro. Nota pause in the combat! 
and yet more fiercely was it waged for possession of the 
old Moorish bridge, round the entrance to the great square, 
and the vicinity of the royal stannaries. Battling hand 
to hand and foot to foot, Hammed FE! Zegri, Lisaro, and 
other leaders, opposed themselves to the prince of the 
Abencerrages and the youthful Celim, exciting their ad+ 
herents and the populace by their intrepid bearing, 
Fiercely beset, Hammed El] Zegri stood the shock like 
some tower that repels the boisterous surge; his cleaving 
falchion descending on the head of the too daring Celim, 
cleft sheer through buckler and turbaned helm, and smote 
its way down to the very chine. His bright locks bathed 
in blood, the fair device of his love all stained and tram- 
pled ‘neath his charger’s hoofs, fired the souls of the 
Abencerrages with the intense desire of avenging their 


gave signal for the furious onset. 
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youd hero and the bereaved maiden of his love. Ibn 
Hammed fell with resistless vigour upon the slayer of his 
favourite brother; and a personal conflict ensued, which 
momentarily held 
the surrounding combatants. Eager to close, they at 
once cast aside their light-barbed javelins, by mutual im- 


pulse wielding their glittering scymitars, and dashing off 


vigour to the first shock. 
a storm 


in short curved career to give 
The equal shock and the rebound, followed by 
of swift repeated strokes aimed and foiled with the same 
skill, soon gave place to those singular volutions, the 
artful union of force and fraud, in which man and steed 
alike bend every effort to excel. Again they dart away ; 
—they approach, meet, and strike. The usual stratagems 
are exhausted ; yet both unwounded. Obedient to their 
least motions, their noble barbs whirl round, plunge, or 
fly ; and, as if marking the deadliest blows of the foe, an- 
ticipate their master’s motions, and avoid, where they 
cannot be resisted, the more imminent attacks. Their scy- 
mitars are shivered in the repeated and close shocks, and 
their dreadful falehions now gleam on high. With these 
they try their deadly skill anew; they cease to urge their 
steeds in airy circles, and abandon the previous manwu- 
vres of the battle. As swordsmen, for the last effort, 
they exhaust their various remaining skill ; red drops are 
seen trickling down the armour of the Abencerrage, and 
the shield of El Zegri is cleft and shattered. The gener- 
ous prince threw aside his own, and precipitated himself 
upon his foe. Their swords now bathed in blood seem 
to scorn the skill and science which they before obeyed ; 
but it is only a more rapid game of death, as they feel 
their strength and breath dying away. Each sought to 
sheath the steel in his rival’s bosom; it was one con- 
tinued assault. As their strength, their life-blood ebbed, 
all their artful points became absorbed in rage, They 
draw closer, till stirrup strikes with stirrup, that they may 
inflict more deep decisive wounds. ‘They clasp each 
other, and are dragged from their steeds—still clinging 
together in the close embrace of hate. But the sword of 
Ibn Hammed was about to pierce the other’s heart, when 
some of the more treacherous Zegris rushed forward, and 
rescued their kinsman from his grasp. As the Abencer- 
rages conveyed their hero from the bloody field, the con- 
flict was renewed in all its horrors. His gallant tribe 
took bitter vengeance on the breach of faith which had 
robbed their chief of his hard-won triumph; but the 
horse of Muley Hassan, galled by the light-barbed lances 
and other missiles of the enemy, were compelled to re- 
treat towards the Alhambra, taking advantage of the long 
wooded avenues and acclivities which commanded its ap- 
proaches from the streets of the city. Here the combat 
raged with alternate fortune during the day, and the 
shades of evening fell on the unnatural strife which de- 
prived Granada of her noblest and bravest defenders, 
Wearied, but still frowning defiance, each party withdrew 
sullenly to their respective strongholds, awaiting the re- 
turning dawn for a more decisive trial of their prowess, 
Spite of their deeds of desperate daring, the lofty endur- 
ing spirit of the Abencerrages had been met by a resist- 
ance equally formidable, and they held the same positions 
from which they had rushed into action. ‘Their party had 
suffered severely from the irregular attacks of the African 
mercenaries, and the sort of Parthian warfare of the com- 
mon herd. 

On summoning a council of his chiefs and elders, 
Muley Hassan lamented the fearful havoe made in his 
bravest ranks, all the horrors of that strange unnatural 
conflict which had brought no result. As he spoke, his 
eyes rested on the benign but troubled features of his 
venerable friend and counsellor, as if appealing for his 
decision to guide him at this fearful juncture of his fate. 
But he turned away from his look of calm reproach, as 
the virtuous Aben Kassim spoke, the big tears starting 
into his eyes :—* Would, oh king, that Allah had sub- 
dued thy heart to listen to words of counsel ere the 
morning’s sun had gone down in a sea of blood. But 
now I can only beseech the most gracious and most mer- 
ciful to endue our souls with patience and resignation, 
for «how straightened and wretched would be our life, if 
our hope were not so spacious and extensive.’ Only by 
noble suffering may we vanquish the days of trouble, 


and return into the right path, But if this bitterest of 


troubles, the unhallowed strife of brother with brother, of 
fathers and sons be ordained, x7e must submit, and ery 
woe to the children of Allah, and the faithful of our holy 


suspended the minds and swords of 


prophet! Rather let me raise the voice of a dying and 
prophetic spirit ; 
kings—the father of his prophets—I advocate the cause 
of peace and union,—the last hope of the Moors. How 
willingly would I pour my last breath in that sacred 
cause. Never have I deceived thee, oh king; the com- 
panion of thy youth and of thy age, I have lamented thy 
faults and errors with tears of blood. I grieve to speak 
it, but the madness of the people, and thy own declining 
powers, alike call upon thee to resign the crown.” 

The exhortations of his favourite son, Cid Alnayar, 
were added to those of the noble scheikh, while the no- 
bles and wazirs, who by their silence seemed to sanction 
the advice, gave a fresh pang to the soul of the aged 
monarch. “Is it not well, my father,” spoke the young 
cid, “to seek a retreat from troubles and calamities like 
these? The fortunes of Granada, like a frail bark on a 
troubled sea, call for other hands to guide them through 
the dark, perilous flood.” 

The unhappy monarch replied not; he turned away 
in deep emotion, and hurrying to visit the different out- 
posts of the Alhambra, he gave orders to sound the 
tocsin of war at the first break of dawn. It came, with 
the passions of rival tribes more keenly exasperated by 
the loss of friends and brethren, whom they were eager 
to avenge. As they were about to renew the dreadful 
conflict, the aged Aben Kassim, with out-spread arms, 


‘|his white beard streaming to the wind, threw himself be- 


tween the clashing scymitars: “ Arrest your fratricidal 
hands,” he eried, “ and turn your fury upon the common 
foe! What demon—what fell magician’s arts thus im- 
pel ye to immolate your country to yourcrimes? Back, 
madmen! slaves of Eblis!—hateful and horrible as the 
ghouls themselves to the pure eyes of Allah and his holy 
prophet! Is it your own impious daring, or is it at the 
bidding of your dark invader, that ye sacrifice your 
wives, your children, and your happy homes? _ Infidels 
as ye are, is it thus ye fulfil the prophet’s laws? For 
alms ye distribute daggers, curses for the daily seasons 
of prayer,—and for hospitality and love the poison-cup 
and the bowstring among each other! Oh unworthy 
the revealed glorious truths of our great reformer and 
master, who rescued ye from the degrading servitude, 
the abject superstitions, of the king of evil—Eblis and 
his horrid angels :—ye refuse to be directed by the Lord 
Supreme, and how shall ye prosper? Behold your 
weeping wives, your ravaged plains, your bleeding bre- 
thren! But Allah hath sealed your hearts and your 
hearing, a dimness covers your sight ; you see not that 
ye shall suffer a grievous punishment. Lo! his sacred 
volume!” he cried, exhibiting the Koran, “in which 
there is nothing doubtful; but admonish you as it will, 
to believe its mysteries—to observe the ap- 
pointed times of prayer. Believe ye in the last great 
day, and call yourselves the children of Allah? How 
then have ye become the slaves of infidels, and paid 
tribute to the Christian foe? Like one who kindleth a 
fire and then shuts his eyes, your light hath suddenly 
departed ; deaf, drunk, and blind, you have gone from 
the right path, and ye will not repent! Ye tear each 
other like wolves ; but when the foe, like a stormy cloud 
fraught with darkness and thunder, cometh nigh, ye put 
your fingers in your ears, because of the noise of the 
battle and the dread of death. Insensate people! God 
encompasseth the wicked, his lightning wanteth but little 
to take away your sight. While you walked in his 
path, it was light; but when the darkness of your deeds 
fell upon you, ye faltered and stood still. Look to it 
that ye fall not utterly in the blackness of a night, which 
shall wait in vain for the appearance of another dawn.” 
Startled at the sudden vision of the aged scheikh,—at 
the vehement eloquence with which he uttered his fear- 
ful denunciations, the assembled tribes paused as if struck 
by some more than mortal power, with abashed looks and 
drooping weapons gazing upon each other. Their fiery 
passi: ms, absorbed in wild and gloomy mood, gradually 
yielded to strange feelings of remorse and horror. ‘They 
felt the truth of the picture thus brought, in such dark 
colours, before their eyes. They bent their looks upon 
the speaker, then upon each other; thoughts of hate and 
vengeance died away ; other and better feelings began to 
prevail; and murmurs of regret and sorrow for shouts of 
fiery onset were heard, as they stood confronting each 
other, more like mourners over the grave of some be- 
loved brother than the stern resentful visages of war. 





you cease 





in the name of the Supreme Ruler of 


The din of approaching battle had ceased ; ; the hem 
sounds of the clarion, the deep-repeated thunder of the 
tambour, and the hollow tramp of steed, were followed 
by a silence as mournful as it was eloquent, proclaiming 
the power exerted by the aged orator over the hearts of 
his fellow men. He hastened to improve the advantage 
he had gained: “I speak the truth, my countrymen and 
brethren—it may be harshly—because it is for your 
good. I speak as one about to depart from you; I salute 
you asa dying man. I go to render up my earthly 
trust and rejoin your celestial chief. For our faith in 
Paradise is not a dream; there are glorious mansions 
assigned to the faithful and the just. I mark the sting 
of shame that reddens on your brows, oh! sons of Mo- 
hammed, the heirs of his fame and of his sword! And 
well may you bow your heads and droop those ensan- 
guined arms, while you evince your love for your religion 
and your country by a dire unnatural contest, in which 
only the Christian triumphs. Had the torrents of blood 
shed yesterday but flowed in the baitles of our country, 
your prophet’s banner would ere now pour the splendour 
of its golden crescent upon the crystal waters of the 
Guadalquiver; the thunder of your ambitious foe no 
longer be heard at your gates. But what hope ye from 
the vain, faithless usurper of a father’s throne? what 
from the noble Muley Hassan, bowed beneath the burden 
of years—of a hundred brave campaigns? Is there none 
among you, boasting the lineage of kings, favoured by 
Allah and by destiny, capable of coping with the peril of 
the empire, and guiding you to fresh fields? Let him 
come forth, advance the sacred standard, and wield the 
prophet’s sword! Who has not heard the exploits of 
Abdallah the Brave, the terror of the Christian frontiers 
—the soldier of happy fortune! Glory to El Zagal, the 
brother of your king !” 

He ceased to speak ; and a shout went up from the 
assembled host, which rang through every court and 
avenue of that troubled city. The flash of a thousand 
scymitars, and the glistening of spears, showed the spirit 
with which the appeal of the noble scheikh was re- 
ceived: “Long live El Zagal! the brave alone shall rule 
us, and avenge us upon the foe !” 

Moorish corredores were on the instant despatched 
from the Casa del Carbon, on the fleetest Arabs, to the 
city of Malaga, where he was then in command, and to 
the different towns and fortresses of the kingdom, an- 
nouncing to all the happy tidings, and inviting him, in 
the name of the people, to accept the throne of Granada. 
But long ere their return, the Moor himself appeared in 
the city at the head of his veteran horsemen. With 
him came a train of captives, bearing the heads of Chris- 
tian soldiers suspended from their saddle-bows. At a 
mountain-pass, on his way from the city of Malaga, he 
had fallen in with a Spanish division from Alhama, 
every soldier of which he had put to the sword—an 
event received with renewed acclamations, as of happy 
augury, by the Moors. Accompanied by the veteran 
Redovan Ben Egaz, he proceeded to take possession of 
the Alhambra, where his brother, the aged Muley 
Hassan, welcomed him with apparent good-will, regret- 
ting less the loss of a throne now it could boast a war- 
rior and defender. 

But a deposed monarch like Muley, could ill brook 
appearing in a capital whose sceptre he had ceased to 
sway. He determined to retire to Allora, with his two 
sons, the Cid Yahie and the Cid Alnayar, the whole of 
his slaves and treasures being generously left him by his 
successor. Ere taking his departure, he went to bid a 
last adieu to his aged counsellor, by whose efforts to 
spare the effusion of Moslem blood, he had been shorn 
of his diadem and constrained to abandon the unhappy 
contest. It was a strange and trying meeting; for the 
pride of the monarch refused to acknowledge how deeply 
he felt injured—betrayed alike, as he considered, by his 
relatives, his people, and his early friend. From each 
and all he had received the sternest lessons of adversity ; 
but though his dark spirit might break, it would not 
bend, and while he did justice to the noble motives of 
his early counsellor, he felt the indignity—the dishonour 
heaped upon a reyal head. Aben Kassim, while dealing 
the blow that went to the heart of a king, still loved and 
respected him ; for, to himself, at least, he had uniformly 
been a kind and generous master. There was some- 
thing great and noble in the characters of both, notwith- 
standing the king’s errors and excesses, which had pro- 
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duced a sympathy between them, strengthened by years. | Restore thine empire, thy loved shrines despoiled, 


If Muley Hassan, therefore, felt keenly the shaft of) 


Flash forth thy judgment-sword—tiy prophet’s trust, 


fate, which came barbed with fiercer anguish from his| Ere yet their failing fame shall wax too dim, 


hand, its effect was yet more disastrous on him who) 


And sinks the glory of our ancient race ! 


aimed it. It required all his magnanimity and love of| Oh, breathe into their breasts the might of him, 


country to nerve himself for a task, which, loaded as he | 
had been with honours by that master, made him appear 


an ingrate in his own eyes. Though he did not shrink 
from so trying a duty, from the moment bis efforts were 
successful he reproached himself with ingratitude ; and 


while he resigned himself to his destiny, he bowed his 
head in grief, and felt that his days were numbered. 


When he heard that the dethroned monarch had come 


Who in his mountain cave thy will could trace 
| Through destin’d times,—thy law, thy sword, thy stream, 
Of heaven-born mercy, and thy work of grace ! 


Scarcely had the aged scheikh given utterance to 
these sentiments, with the glow of fervid piety which 
animated him through life, when his head fell upon his 
breast. Still breathing words of consolation, of the most 
perfect confidence, the exiled monarch thanked him for 


to take his leave of him ere departing to his place of |); gactity ; and most of all for the last best gift of his 


exile, the aged servant of the unhappy Moor covered his 
face and wept. 
and his master, who had experienced together so much 
of the grandeur, the power, and the vicissitudes of mor- 
tal life, met for the last time. 
Muley Hassan stood for some moments contemplating 
the old man, as if doubtful whether to break upon the 
sacredness of a sorrow so deep, or to withdraw unob- 
served from the spot, for he had never witnessed aught 
but firmness and magnanimity in Aben Kassim. But a 
strange sympathy seemed to call him to his friend’s side ; 
the thoughts of his heart brought the picture of his own 
desolation before his eyes, when, abandoned by all, he sat 
upon the ground and beheld the pride—the glory of his 
life, vanish from view. Harsh as was his nature, tears 
started to the old Moor’s eyes; hastening towards him, 
he took his hands, and seated himself at his side. Press- 
ing them to his bosom, it spoke a language beyond words, 
appealing to the inmost heart of the sufferer. It came as 
the balmy breeze, or the honey dew-drops to the dying 
pilgrim of the desert, for he had thought the king was 
come to upbraid him. In the revulsion of his feelings, 
he returned that pressure of the hand, and raising his 
eyes to his master’s face, with an expression of gratitude 
which spoke to the heart of that stern warrior in a lan- 
guage he never before understood, he leaned his throb- 
bing brows upon his breast. That look smote the hard 
rock ; the waters of life issued forth, and he felt within 
his changed spirit that there is a joy greater than that of 
sitting upon a golden throne amidst all the magnificence 
and luxuries of a royal Alhambra. 

As they sat thus absorbed, reading perfect reconcilia- 
tion in each other’s looks, the soul of the aged scheikh— 
ever grave and contemplative in its communion with the 
sublime mysteries of religion, and the no less mysterious 
secrets of this mortal life, so strangely linked with higher, 
invisible powers it beholds but dimly through the mirror 
of the mind’s faith—began in a deeply mournful tone to 
give expression to its over-wrought feelings. It was to 
the spirit of faith he now addressed his solemn musings : 


Bright, heaven-born offspring of immortal mind, 

High o’er these spheres in cloud and tempest shrouded, 
In the far Kaaba of yon Mecca shrined, 

Whose spirits watch its sacred fires unclouded : 
The soul’s lone pilgrim to your prophet-land, 

Where earth’s fam’d teachers of thy language pure, 
In robes of radiant truth and beauty stand 

By Allah’s throne, on works which aye endure ;— 
Divinest minds, I seek your holy band 

Of kindred love and soul-ennobling deeds, 
Lavish of life to plant your godlike creeds, 

And raise us from the dust by bright faith’s hallowed 

hand. 


Illustrious chiefs! from whose resplendent line 
Of the world’s sages, sprung that far, clear light 
Of deathless song and wisdom all-divine, 
Scattering earth’s dread idolatries, black as night! 
Prophets—redeemers of a lost fallen race, 
Clothed in the strength of Heaven’s enduring might, 
Who made the rocks and caves your dwelling place, 
To teach the paths to Eden’s mansions bright ! 
Oh, pure all-seeing Father of my faith, 


It was in this situation that the minister 


noble eloquence, which, while serving his country, had 
created within him a new spirit, and brought him ac- 
quainted with himself. He felt restored all his earliest 
‘affections and aspirations, ere reason and humanity were 
{shrouded beneath the blood-stained robe of royalty. 
What delicious feelings thrilled the bosom of his dying 
friend, as he listened to the king’s words, and marked in 
every tone and feature that he was now the being he 
|had so fondly wished him to become. He faltered out 
j his gratitude, his joy ; his lips moved in secret prayer, 
{one pressure of the hand, one benign smile, and the 
|spirit of Aben Kassim was no longer a dweller in its 
| worn and broken tenement of clay. 

The bereaved monarch hung over the lifeless form of 
|his faithful counsellor, with all the bitter, remorseful 
|feelings which his past errors and excesses were calcu- 
jlated to produce. No longer a king, the natural senti- 
|ments of the patriot and the man resumed their empire 
|over his breast. He looked back with sorrow upon a life 
of clouds and storms, ere he sank in the still, gathering 
darkness of the valley of death. He thought of his 
bright youth-tide, when he listened to the voice of Aben 
Kassim; and now, in the spirit of his adverse lot, he 
again obeyed the generous impulses of his youth, such as 
he had felt ere corrupted by the fatal boon of power. As 
he gazed upon the calm, noble features of him he had 
lost, he involuntarily breathed forth the following touch- 
ing eulogy, from the lips of the sweet poet Shebal Ad- 
daulet :— 





Thy virtues famed through every land, 
Thy spotless life in age and youth, 

Proves thee a gem by nature’s hand 
Formed out of purity and truth. 

Too long its beams of orient light 
Upon a thankless world were shed, 

Allah has now revenged the slight, 
And called it to its native bed. 


victory and love,—after periling life and honour upon his 
fortune in the field, was a shock far heavier to his soul 
than the penalty of death itself. Exposed to the ven- 
geance of the Moslem monarch,—to the last punishment 
of the laws on the chief who lost the sacred standard to 
the foe, he was bound to submit to the stern decree. His 
sole hope lay in the triumph of El Zagal, whose interests 
he had espoused since the ignominious treaty entered 
into by his nephew with the Spaniards, Nothing but 
the special grace and clemency of the ruling sovereign 
could rescue him from so harsh and revolting a fate,— 
falling by the hand of the headsman. Such was the ter- 
rific position in which the young prince found himself at 
the close of the disastrous expedition to Lucena, and the 
civil contests which ensued. Enclosed in the toils of 
fate, there was no escape if Abu Abdallah continued to 
reign. For though he had long struggled with his pas- 
sion, the royal Moor was now more deeply fascinated 
with the charms of the young chief’s promised bride, and 
he still wielded the chief power in Granada. 

As he refused also to listen to proposals to divide the 
empire, El Zagal was constrained to write to his brother- 
in-law, Zelim, governor of Guadix, and to his nephew, 
the Cid Yahia, at Almeria, to engage them in his interests, 
His rival, on the other hand, applied for aid to Fer- 
dinand, which that perfidious monarch eagerly promised, 
grounding upon this alliance his great enterprise for the 
entire subjugation of the Moors. He forthwith despatch- 
ed subsidies to Granada; but for every Spanish soldier 
who entered the slave-Moor’s service, numbers deserted 
it to embrace the cause of El Zagal. 

Ferdinand, meantime, assembling a large army at 
Alcala la Real, laid siege to Allora, under the specious 
pretext of assisting his Moorish ally. <A fortress of im- 
mense strength, erected upon the solid rock, it was a 
fearful enterprise to attempt to carry it by storm. The 
heavy artillery, therefore, then first brought into the field, 
was directed to open the attack by battering its walls. 
After an obstinate defence, the garrison was reduced to 
capitulate, and the fall of this frontier bulwark was fol- 
lowed by that of Cazara, Boneld, and the submission of 
the surrounding people. 

The Moors along the borders of Antequerra now flew 
to arms, and attacking the Spaniards with extreme fury, 
carried their lines, driving them beyond the walls of the 
captured fortresses, but again were ultimately routed 
with great slaughter. Elated with victory, their fierce 
invaders poured down upon their fertile plains and val- 
leys, ravaging the country almost to the gates of the capi- 
tal. Setenal, with a number of smaller towns and 
villages, submitted, on their approach, to avoid perishing 
by the sword. 

From the watch-towers of Granada, the rival kings 





The unhappy king then rejoining his family, set out) 
for the retreat assigned him; but even thence was he! 
driven by the inexorable foe. ‘Taking refuge at Salobre- | 
na, by direction of the reigning prince, he had not con- 
tinued there many days, before he followed his beloved 
friend and counsellor to the tomb. 


——— | 
CHAPTER VI. | 


| 
Those radiant cheeks are veiled in woe, 
A shower descends fiom every eye; | 
And not a starting tear can flow, | 
That wakes not an attending sigh. | 
MonamMep Ben Apap, SULTAN OF SEvILte. 

} 


prince of the Abencerrages. 


beheld the progress of the enemy without attempting to 
strike a blow. El Zagal gnashed his teeth with rage on 
his nephew’s refusal to unite with him against the com- 
mon foe. ‘To the potentates of Barbary, and the other 
African powers, his applications at this trying juncture 
proved equally unavailing, owing to the counter-measures 
pursued by Ferdinand and his allies. The spirit, too, 
of the ancient khaliphs had become extinct; and, as if 
predestined to fall by the hands of her own children, the 
last—the most beautiful of their cities, in vain looked for 
succour from the land of their early fame. 

Like one who had nothing to dread from his Castilian 


jally, Abu Abdallah viewed his progress as a triumph over 
Whilst the foregoing changes gave a new, but not less |his rival; but he was soon convinced that Ferdinand 
sombre aspect to the fortunes of the Moors, a struggle yet |drew no line of distinction between the respective do- 
more wild and terrible shook the bosom of the unfortunate | mains of the two Moorish kings. 
Borne on the shields of his | for the third time on the strong fortress of Loxa; and, 


He made an attack 


friends from that memorable encounter on the plains of|having reduced it to the last extremity, was about to 
Lucena; he had the horror of at once beholding the glory | carry it by storm, when El Zegal—his fiery spirit scorning 
of his country eclipsed, and the desolation of his fondest | tamely to witness his country’s ruin, rushing forth at the 
hopes. | head of an immense body of horse, attacked the besiegers 
When, opening his eyes to returning consciousness, in their intrenchments, and forced the Christian camp. 
he saw the form of her he loved bending over him in the |The siege was raised, but no sooner was the old warrior 
agony of her sorrow, the full extent of his misfortunes engaged hand to hand with the enemy, than his trea- 











Whose is the power—the victory alone— 
Yours is this fire which triumphs over death,— 
The soul’s sweet peace which smiles o’er duties done. 


Hear thou the prayer of thy faint, dying child, 
Ere yet he join the faithful and the just! 
Allah, great Allah! stem the torrent wild 


| shaft, to his inmost heart. 
jimpulse of his despair, would have torn the bandages | support of their absent master, and competled his de- 


rushed darkly across his spirit. ‘The dreaded penalty of cherous rival made a furious assault upon the Alhambra, 
his rash vow pierced, with the sharpness of the barbed jin the hope of becoming entire master of the capital. 
He had lost her; and, in the |'The governors of Almeria and Guadix then flew to the 


from his wounds, alike inaccessible to the consolations of | generate nephew once more to shut himself up within 
his friends, and the sad appeals and prayers of his beloved. | the walls of the Albaycin. Fresh dissensions, fomented 
For all other calamities he had been prepared, but to| by the arts of Ferdinand, soon enabled him to assume 
awake thus startlingly from his long-cherished dreams of|the offensive, and the strongholds of Cohin, Cartama, 





That whelms my country! raise her from the dust! 
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THE FALL OF GRANADA. 








Marbella, and Ronda were summoned to surrender in the 
name of King Abdallah—the faithful ally of the Castilian 
crown. Cohin was taken by storm, every inhabitant 
put to the sword, and its walls were leveled with the 
ground. Struck with terror, the town of Cartama offered 
to capitulate at the moment the Spaniards were advanc- 
ing to the attack. But Ronda, a city of superior strength, 
presented a more formidable resistance. Growing as 
it were out of the rocks, and towering from its eagle 
heights—the pride of mountain bulwarks, it was sur- 
rounded by double rows of flanking towers and bastions ; 
its walls could boast a garrison of hardy, experienced 
veterans, well supplied by all the munitions of war. 

An incident also, of a romantic kind, excited a noble 
and chivalrous feeling, which threw additional interest 
on the progress of the siege. Narvaez, governor of An- 
tequerra, had despatched a party of horse to scour the 
neighbouring hills and plains; when in a lone mountain 
pass looking towards the vega and the snowy sierra, they 
suddenly came upon a Moorish knight magnificently 
armed and mounted—so suddenly that he had as little 
time for defence as for flight. Evidently belonging to 
some family of rank, the young cavalier was conducted 
into the presence of the brave and vigilant Narvaez, who 
enquired on what expedition he was bound? The noble 
youth replied, in a voice broken by sighs, that he was 
the son of the aleayde of Ronda; but, as he spoke, the 
tears sprung into his eyes, and he could not proceed. 

“You astonish me,” said the brave governor; “the 
son of a valiant and distinguished chief, for I know your 
father well—and you shed tears like a woman! You 
must be aware that what has happened is one of the 
common occurrences of war.” 

“T lament not the loss of liberty,’ exclaimed the 
young man; “but a misfortune a thousand times more 
grievous to bear.” In more gentle tone, the governor 
entreated him to explain the cause of his affliction, 
“From my earliest years,” replied the Moor, “I have 
been tenderly attached to the daughter of an aleayde re- 
siding near this spot. Sensible at last of my long, de- 
voted affection, she returns my passion, and on this very 
evening she was to have become my wife. Ah, she is 
now looking for my arrival, and I am a prisoner here! 
You may imagine my feelings, for she will be distracted 
with fears for my safety; [ cannot bear to think of her 
grief. It is for her I weep.” 

“ You are a loyal lover, and I trow not the less brave 
a knight,” replied Narvacz, touched with pity. “If you 
give me your word to return, you shall proceed on your 
way and fulfil your engagement with her.” The young 
chief was all gratitude, and ere the dawn he reached the 
castle of his betrothed bride. On preparing to take his 
leave, perceiving his envotion, she was soon informed of 
what had happeued on his way, and addressing her 
young consort with a noble frankness :— 

“T knew you loved me before, but this is deed a 
fresh proof of your affection! And from tenderness to 
me, you were about to become a solitary prisoner: but 
now [ am your wife, do you believe I will be less 
generous than yourself! In captivity, as free, I will 
equally partake your fortunes. Here are precious jewels 
in this casket; either they will suffice to pay our ransom, 
or to support us in our prison hours.” 

Taking their departure from the castle, they arrived 
on the same evening at the town of Antequerra, where 
they were received by the governor with every mark of 
honour. Commending the young chief and the devoted 
affection of his young bride, he not only gave them their 
liberty, but sent them with a strong escort and enriched 
with presents, to rejoin their father and friends at Ronda. 
The report of this adventure spread through the king- 
dom of Granada, and became the theme of many a ro- 
mantic ballad; while Narvaez, in hearing himself ex- 
tolled by the voice of his enemies, must have experienced 
one of the purest of human pleasures. 

The siege proceeded slowly ; the most heroic efforts 
were made to obtain possession of the bridge; desperate 
sorties, directed simultaneously against the works, com- 
pelled Ferdinand to throw up entrenchments for five 
separate camps to protect his army. Behind these were 
erected batteries of heavy artillery, tremendous bombs 
and mortars loaded with all the combustibles calculated 
to scatter destruction, and pouring forth volumes of 
flame. Like a mighty watchfire, the blazing fortress 
was seen far and wide, one red towering pillar rising out 


’ 











of the pinnacle of the rocks. Horror and despair seized 
upon all hearts; women, children, and aged men made 
the air ring with their shrieks, while preparations for an 
assault, announced from a lofty atalaya, gave redoubled 
horror to the scene. All hope vanished, and Ronda fell 
—bewailed almost like Alhama, and made the subject of 
many a melancholy lay.* No longer the impregnable 
city of the rock, the ensigns of Arragon and Castile were 
seen floating from its towers and battlements. The 
Christian army next directed its efforts against the lesser 


* Associated with the scenery of the Rio Verde, is the 
exquisite ballad so admitably adapted by the bishop of 
Dromore, applying to the famous Alonzo d’Aguilar and 
his brave companions in the vicinity of these lonely 
banks, ever bright and blooming, watered by the fresh 
green-gemmed river: 


Gentle river, gentle river, 

Lo, thy streams are stain’d with gore, 
Many a brave and noble captain 

Floats along thy willow’d shore. 


All beside thy limpid waters, 
All beside thy sands so bright, 
Moorish chiefs and Christian warriors 
Join’d in fierce and mortal fight. 


Lords, and dukes, and noble princes 
On thy fatal banks were slain: 

Fatal banks that gave to slaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 


There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Full of wounds and glory died : 
There the fearless Urdiales 
Fell a victim by his side! 


Lo! where yonder, Don Saavedra 
Through their squadrons slow retires; 
Proud Seville, his native city, 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 


Close behind, a renegado 
Loudly shouts with taunting cry, 

“ Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra, 
Dost thou from the battle fly ? 


“Well I know thee, haughty Christian, 
Long I liv’d beneath thy roof; 

Oft [I’ve in the lists of glory 
Seen thee win the prize of proof. 


“ Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride I know: 

Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and wo. 


“May our prophet grant my wishes, 
Haughty chief, thou shalt be mine: 

Thou shalt drink that cup of sorrow 
Which I drank when I was thine.” 


Like a lion turns the warrior, 
Back he sends an angry glare ; 
Whizzing came the Moorish javelin, 
Vainly whizzing through the air. 


Back the hero, full of fury, 

Sends a deep and mortal wound ; 
Instant sunk the renegado, 

Mute and lifeless on the ground. 


With a thousand Moors surrounded, 
Brave Saavedra stands at bay ; 

Wearied out, but never daunted, 
Cold at length the warrior lay. 


Near him fighting, great Alonzo 
Stout resists the Paynim bands; 
From his slaughter’d steed dismounted 
Firm intrench’d behind him stands. 


Furious press the hostile squadron, 
Furious he repels their rage ; 

Loss of blood at length enfeebles, 
Who can war with thousands wage? 


Where yon rock the plain o’ershadows 
Close beneath its foot retir’d, 
Fainting sunk the bleeding hero, 





And without a groan expir’d! 





towns and fortresses, which impeded its march towards 
the Moorish capital. 

The most terrible of all the campaigns which Moor or 
Christian had ever yet witnessed—soon the closing 
struggle was about to stamp its character upon ages to 
come, But first, after such continued series of successes, 
Ferdinand gave an interval of repose to his veteran 
troops, preparing for his grand attempt of carrying the 
war into the heart of the capital itself. 

Breathing also from their frantic feuds, which ex- 
hausted their best energies, the Moors saw the last of 
their exterior defences, the important towns of Moclin, 
Velez, Malaga, and Loxa, on the eve of sharing the ex- 
terminating fate which had befallen their weaker neigh- 
bours. Struck with terror, the elders of the council 
within the divan, and the emirs, the scheikhs, and faquirs 
in the presence of the people, denounced the conflicts of 
the rival monarchs—conflicts rapidly plunging the em- 
pire into remediless ruin. Bitter imprecations fell upon 
the head of Abu Abdallah from the lips of all but his im- 
mediate adherents; while the more respectable classes 
repaired in a body to El Zagal. Expressing their horror 
at witnessing these continued scenes of bloodshed, they 
besought him to put a stop to the desolating strife, and 
to adopt some means of arresting the alarming progress 
of the foe. El Zagal declared, that he was only deterred 
from taking the field by the treachery of his nephew, who 
attacked his authority the moment he left the capital. At 
the same time, marking the general wish to avenge the 
sufferings of their ravaged towns and hamlets, he assured 
them that he was ready to marshal a formidable force, 
and hurl back their fierce despoilers from the soil. 

Rejoiced at their success, the deputation proclaimed 
the glad tidings through the city; while the brave old 
warrior summoning the chiefs who embraced his cause, 
proceeded to enter on a more decided campaign than had 
yet shed lustre upon his arms. As he rode at the head 
of his veteran squadrons, turning to Muza Ben Gazan, 
he deplored the weakness and bad faith of the usurper, 
who had become the servile tool of the Christian king; 
nor could he leave the capital without anticipating fresh 
disasters. “ But it is the will of Allah!” he continued, 
“ and it is more becoming to die in opposing the common 
enemy, than to divide with Abu Abdallah a blood-stained 
throne.” With these words, the royal warrior cast a last 
look on those gilded towers and massy battlements, the 
scene of his brief sway, and dashed through the gates of 
Elvira, eager once more to confront the foe. 

His suspicions were not unfounded ; the moment the 
perfidious king felt himself freed from the presence of his 
rival, he gave full scope to his ambitious designs. He re- 
solved to strike a blow at the power of the Abencerrages in 
the person of their illustrious chief ; and while ke humbled 
the adherents of El Zagal, to accomplish his long-che- 
rished design with regard to the betrothed bride of Ibn 
Hammed. Here he could display that promptitude and 
decision in which he appeared so deficient when engaged 
in a noble or patriotic cause ; a trait which called forth 
that well-merited reproach of his heroic mother, when 
driven from a throne which he knew how to usurp, but 
not to defend. To one capable of throwing off all pater- 
nal authority, so revered by the laws and customs of the 
Moors, and of bartering his country for individual liberty 
and power, the criminal indulgence of passion and the 
infliction of private wrong could cost few scruples of 
conscience, nor did it prove a very difficult task. 

Hastily summoning an assemblage of his adherents,— 
the creatures of his will, with the few emirs and elders 
who espoused his cause, in grand divan, surrounded by 
hired mercenaries and the dregs of the populace, he dic- 
tated to them the edict which placed the life of the 
princely lover in his hands. He next proceeded in s0- 
lemn procession to open the trial of the unhappy chief in 
the tower of the Gate of Judgment, where he was sum- 
moned to appear in the name of “our sovereign lord, 
Abu Abdallah, and his faithful people.” The satellites 
of his power were despatched to secure the person of 
the prince, whom they expected to find disabled by his 
wounds and no longer surrounded by his valiant tribe, 
who united with his friend, Muza Ben Gazan, had hur- 
ried to the field. But they found the gates and avenues 
to his palace in possession of a chosen band of horsemen 
all equipped for action ;—their leader, having abandoned 
the cause of the faithless Abu Abdallah, and become the 
supporter of El Zagal. 





